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THE SINGING SNAKES OF THE 
KARANKAWAS 





By Wa ter Prescott WEBB 





from his rancho on the Nueces, and stood on the post-office 

corner of Alamo Plaza watching for the sky rodeo. It made 
Uncle Tom feel very much at home, even in the city that had grown 
from a village within his memory, to see that Texas cowboy cavorting 
across the unlit sky in the wake of a flying bull. It was a strange 
nightly performance on Alamo Plaza—and it always touched the old 
man’s heart. Darkness was coming now: the Mexican women in black 
mantilla were setting their pots of shuck-wrapped tamales against the 
wall of the old fort and erecting little tables in preparation for evening 
sales. The soft dark of the November night was purpling the city, 
bringing yellow lights into high relief. It would soon be time for the 
sky rodeo. 

Yes, there it was coming — the tough little horse, the habited rider 
and the charging bull, all high above the tallest buildings that sur- 
rounded the Plaza. It always happened in the same way, this sky 
rodeo: the horse running low with flattened ears and straining limb, 
the rope swinging rhythmically round and round the cowboy’s head, 
once, twice, half a dozen times, and then shooting forth in a wriggling 
loop to fall precisely over the horns of the fleeing bull. Then the 
horse went back on his haunches and the bull catapulted in the air to 
lie kicking on the ground at the end of a taut rope; then the cowboy 
jerked his six-shooter from his belt and shot two or three times, a 
signal that the performance was over. Suddenly the whole pantomime 
vanished, disappearing apparently in a hole in the dark sky. It always 
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happened just that way — Uncle Tom had seen it a thousand times 
— but tonight he was astounded beyond measure when he saw leap- 
ing from the hole where horse, rider and bull disappeared, the flaming 
words in gigantic letters: 


TEXAS TRAIL DRIVERS WELCOME 


“Them are mighty kind words for such a naughty world,” said 
Uncle Tom, as his mind went in retrospect over the history of the city 
which surrounded him. “Kind words, and they must’a cost a heap of 
money, but they’re wuth it — make the boys feel good and besides 
be good for ’em.” 

The “boys” referred to with such solicitude by Uncle Tom were the 
members of the Texas Trail Drivers who were in San Antonio for 
their annual convention. Only men who had driven cattle up the Texas 
trail from the time it opened in 1867 until it closed in 1895 were 
eligible for membership. Each year these men, sturdy old fellows and 
their families, met in lobby and grill of the Varmendi to exchange 
reminiscences of the trail and to discuss the cattle markets over coffee 
and make-believe barbecue. The crowning event of the occasion was 
the Trail Drivers’ Ball, held at the Varmendi, where the old cattle- 
men and their families, the ranch folk, held carnival in high feather. 
All night there could be heard the whine of the fiddle, the calling of 
the figures of the square dance, or the beating of the heavy boots in 
the endurance clog dances that went on in a corner of the ball room. 

“Yea,” said Uncle Tom to the cowboy in the sky, “it’s goin’ on 
forty years now since I went up the trail with a bunch of longhorn 
cattle. We left the Nueces when the grass rose and followed it north, 
passing San Antonio, Georgetown and Gainesville. We hit Dodge in 
August, but kep on to Cheyenne, deliverin’ 3100 head on the Indian 
reservation. We picked up an extra hundred somewhere, and—.” 

“Hello, Uncle Tom; talking to that cowboy?” 

“Well, sorter talkin’ to him — myself an’ him — he’s busy, and 
the most natural thing I’ve seen since I been here, but I just got in,” 
said the older man. 

“T came yesterday,” said the newcomer. “They’re roundin’ up at 
the Varmendi as usual for the big dance tonight. The Bandera fiddlers 
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are here for the frolic. Better come on down — you’ll know a lot of 
people. Everybody’s here from the Pecos to the Concho, from the 
Panhandle to Point Isabel, a’nawful crowd.” The young Texan spoke 
in terms of the natural features of the state, a survival of the pioneer 
day when there were few artificial ones. 

“Guess you’re havin’ a good time, ain’t you, Bob?” The young man 
made no immediate answer, and Uncle Tom went on significantly. 
“Ts the Blakslee outfit here?” 

VY es,” 

“Then you must be havin’ a good time.” 

“Well, I—I reckon. But I’ve got to leave tonight — going to 
Fort Worth to close out a deal for that string of stuff from the Pan- 
handle Ranch.” 

“What are you wastin’ time out here for, then?” demanded the old 
Texan. “You think that girl is goin’ to foller you up? I’ve seen you 
act right sensible at times,— but tonight —” 

“Go easy, Uncle Tom; I’m up against competition I can’t seem to 
handle.” 

“How come? Some fellow horned in on you? What’s his name?” 

“His name? Sharard, Paul H. Sharard, and he carries it engraved on 
a card — an’ he’s all the way from New Jersey.” 

“Humph!” snorted the old man. “What if he was from old Jersey? 
What’s he doin’ here? Any of his folks ever drive cows out of Texas?” 

“No.” 

“What right’s he got in on our outfit then?” 

“Well, that’s the point. He just butts in — and nobody puts him 
out. Got a good line of talk protected by a thick coat of brass. Then 
he has the advantage of bein’ different —talks different — grand 
opera, literature and New Yawk.” 

“Ts he lost? Must be a lunger if he ain’t lost, bein’ so far from New 
York.” 

“To tell you the truth, I think Helen Blakslee’s money looks good 
to him. I don’t believe Helen cares a darn for him, but she thinks she 
does, likes his attention, and of course I can’t tell her about him.” 
“No, of course not,” agreed Uncle Tom. 
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“We had a row last night — Helen and I —and she’s let him 
monopolize her company today — and I have to leave at midnight and 
won’t be back for a month, so tonight’s my only chance to see her.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Uncle Tom, filling his pipe methodically 
while he contemplated the fascinating sky rodeo. 

“What did you say this Sharard is interested in?” he inquired. 

“Local color.” 

“What the Sam Hill is that, Bob? You know,” he explained apol- 
ogetically, “my education took place before we had any schools in 
Texas.” 

Bob Summerall explained as best he could that this interloper 
among the Trail Drivers was an author, a writer, and that he wanted 
to capture the spirit of Texas, learn at first hand of those things pecu- 
liar to the state,— ranch life, Mexican border life, and so on. 

“T been in Texas quite a spell, Bob,” said the old Texan, when his 
lesson was over, “but I never gathered much of this local color. I’ve 
read a lot of worthless books in spare time, and some good ones — the 
Bible and Shakespeare among ’em—and I’ve seen some things in 
Texas that wouldn’t go well in a book, but I haven’t gathered any 
local color. Howsomever, notwithstanding, although and but, we 
must try and give this Mr. Sharard what he wants or what he thinks 
he wants. It’s awful easy to sell a feller what he thinks he wants — 
and sometimes he pays too much for it. But let me tell you, son, you 
get busy your own self. If you see me necked up with this seeker after 
local color, you get busy, or else this deal’s off and you forfeit the 
ante.” 

“Did you see that old Indian fighter, Ham Tankersly, around 
here? Him and I had a close call on about the last raid the Indians 
made into the Pecos country. He was one o’ the best Rangers in Major 
John B. Jones’s command.” 

“Yes, he’s here, and so is your friend King.” 

“Cattle or Snake?” 

“What's that, Uncle Tom?” 

“Cattle King or Snake King. There’s two, you know, one raises 
cattle and the other snakes. Both old timers in Texas and members 
of the Trail Drivers.” 
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“This is the Brownsville man.” 

“That’s old Snake — good boy, too, if he does raise snakes.” 

And now Uncle Tom came close, laid a large hand upon Bob Sum- 
merall’s shoulder and spoke a few words. The old man was never so 
happy as when making a shrewd deal or entering into some intrigue 
of love and youth. 

“Now,” he concluded, “you just play the man and we’ll fix this 
Sharard up a whole bouquet of local color.” 


A few moments later Uncle Tom Caraway might have been seen 
making his way through the crowd in the lobby of the Varmendi, shak- 
ing hands all around, for there were many people there that he knew. 
All the time he kept a sharp eye for the Blakslee girl and for the 
stranger. He soon ran into Ham Tankersly, the Texas Ranger of 
Indian fighting days, and Jim King, who had built up a profitable 
business in capturing and trafficking in wild animals from south Texas 
and Mexico. He made a specialty of snakes and supplied the rattle- 
snake market of the world. 

The three old Texans came close together, talked low and earnestly 
with much head-nodding and restrained gesticulation. 

“Tookin’ for local color, boys,” said Uncle Tom, “and we must 
give it to him a-plenty....There he comes now. You boys stick 
around and sit in — it’s goin’ to be like old trail driving days around 
a camp fire.” 

There was no chance to mistake Paul Sharard among the crowd of 
Texans in which he appeared. He was of a different genus and 
thoroughly conscious of it. There was a smartness about his dress, a 
formality, which, like the cane and gloves, set him apart somewhat 
from the easy going native sons from the big Texas ranches. But the 
stranger had courage — the courage of an interloper. He found these 
Texans interesting, amusing, and it mattered not to him that he was 
only half welcome among the Trail Drivers. Uncle Tom noted that, 
as the young man cast his eye over the crowd, there came across his 
features a shadow of disdain for this native stock. Helen Blakslee was 
beautiful-— yes. She would be an interesting experience. With women 
the handsome stranger had reached the stage of conscious experiment. 
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Of course the Blakslee’s had money — that was a consideration — in 
case —. 


Uncle Tom studied this man and made his plans quickly, but when 
he saw Sharard’s eyes fall on Helen Blakslee, who was entering the 
room, he realized that it was time for action. He wanted to go to 
Helen, take her hand and tell her what a little fool she was — but 
Uncle Tom Caraway knew something about women, too. And he hur- 
ried, not to Helen, but in the direction of Sharard, looking over his 
shoulder only to bump into the stranger with considerable force, 
apparently without seeing him. 

His apologies were profuse, made with that gallantry of the 1870’s, 
leaving nothing to be desired. Uncle Tom was irresistible when he 
chose to be. 

“Tom Caraway’s my name,” he said. “I ranch down on the Nueces.” 

“Sharard is my name, sir, Paul Sharard,” replied the other man 
with some dignity. 

“Sharard?” repeated Uncle Tom with puzzled brow. “Don’t 
believe the name’s familiar. Texan?” 

“Well — no — er, just in San Antonio for a vacation. I live down 
East.” 

“Louisiana or Florida?” inquired the old rascal. 

“T live in New Jersey — and New York —” the last with pride — 


answered Sharard with the emphasis of a geography teacher. 

“Of course, of course; you live up North. Feller come down to 
my place once gatherin’ stuff for a book —(Uncle Tom knew that a 
man’s interest is always his weakness) awful nice, and we got to be 
plumb fond of him. He always said down East — but he was all 
right. When we say down, we mean something south, Mexico or 
South America.” 

“Who was this gentleman?” asked Sharard with a show of interest. 

Uncle Tom mentioned the name of one whose writing on the 
West is a household word. 


“Yea, he had a fine time out at my place — said himself he got 
more stuff from there for his books than from anywhere in Texas.” 
“Tt must be interesting,” declared Sharard languidly. 
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“Yes, I guess so. We’re used to it and don’t pay much attention, but 
strangers seem to like it. You see, me and the Blakslees and Burchards 
—all run big outfits, and we’ve kept the ranches just like they were 
in the old Trail Driving days.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Sharard. “Well, Mr. Caraway, I write some 
myself. In fact, I’m here now getting material for some Texas stories.” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed Uncle Tom in well-feigned, gen- 
uine surprise. You can’t beat our country for interesting things. Clever 
people, too. 

“Take this crowd here, Mr. Sharard,” continued Uncle Tom with 
sudden inspiration, “this crowd’s got some mighty interestin’ people in 
it. Look at °em you wouldn’t think much of them, but they’re real 
old timers, the genuine Texans. All of us fellers, the old ones, went 
up the Trail with cattle one time and another. We were pretty wild 
and covered as much ground as we stood on anywhere from the Rio 
Grande to Milk River. 

“See that feller over there, the one with the crushed-in white hat 
and the tilted up cigar? He’s old Ham Tankersly, one of the famous 
Texas Rangers. That short brown one talking to him is Jim King. 
Ever hear of Snake King? Well, that’s him. Runs a snake ranch, 
mostly rattlers. I want you to meet these boys, they’re just common 
folks and mighty civil,” said Uncle Tom, leading the way towards 
the other two conspirators. 

Paul Sharard was interested by this time, realizing that he was 
enjoying an opportunity to study at first hand personalities that were 
singular and peculiar to the Lone Star state. Uncle Tom handled the 
conversation in masterly fashion, steering it always towards bizarre 
Texas topics which he felt reasonably sure would hold the attention of 
Paul Sharard. At the same time, he kept a sharp lookout in the crowd 
for Helen Blakslee and Bob Summerall. 

Ham Tankersly, the ex-Texas Ranger, was first pushed to the fore 
and held the stage manfully. He answered all of Sharard’s questions 
about the Ranger force, making his imagination suffice where facts or 
memory failed and relating sententiously some thrilling episodes. 

“And is it a fact,” asked Sharard, “that all Texas Rangers were as 
brave as we hear they were?” 
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Tankersly appeared to give the matter deep consideration, as if 
he had never thought of it before. “No,” he replied, “they’re not 
all brave. Fact is, all of ’em get scared, but they won’t run. Once 
when Sam Bass was robbin’ trains in Texas, fact it was right after 
the U. P. robbery, Major Jones sent three of us to Denton County 
where Bass was in hidin’. We heard he was in a little cabin in the 
backwoodsy part of the county, and we had orders to go out there and 
take him. We reached this cabin about false dawn, and Sergeant Giles 
left us and went forward to get the lay of the land. Well, the Ser- 
geant comes back and says he thinks the Bass gang is there all right, 
all right, and that as soon as it gets light enough to shoot, we’ll close 
in and attack. We knew that meant a fight, an’ so we begin to tighten 
up our puckerin’ strings and adjust our shootin’ arms. We waited — 
and each minute got longer. It was in October and mighty cool that 
mornin’— especially waitin’ for a gun fight. Everything was still, 
nobody havin’ much to say. 

“Then I hears a rattlin’? sound, and I looks around at my pardner 
and could tell that he was shakin’— his boots were rattlin’ in his 
wooden stirrups. Made it awkward for Dan — he was my pardner — 
that shakin’. He was new on the force, had never smelled pistol 
smoke, and of course he knew everybody would watch his perform- 
ance. So he stands straight up in his stirrups to stop the rattlin’, but 
when he sits down it starts again, worse than ever. He knew all of us 
heard it and he also knew that a show of fear would ruin him with the 
force. He made the best of it, though, and looking at his boot, said: 

“<Qh, yes, damn ye, I’ve got you. If you had me on the ground, 
you’d take me away, wouldn’t you? But I’ve got you where you can’t 
run.” 

“That speech Dannie made to his shakin’ boot broke the tension, 
and it made us feel good to know he had that much nerve. And Dan 
made a crack Ranger; last I saw of him he went up the trail with a 
Jinglebob outfit in ’84, and was drowned in crossing Red River. 

“What? Sam Bass? No, he wasn’t in that cabin, but we got two of 
his men. We got Sam at Round Rock the next July where he was 
planning to rob the bank.” 
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A small but growing group had now gathered to listen to the 
stories that were being told of the old days in Texas. Uncle Tom 
shifted the attention to the Snake King, and in the next few minutes 
Paul Sharard heard more of the capture, culture and sale of snakes 
than he had ever known before. 

Jim King, when he had finished, turned to Uncle Tom Caraway, 
and said, “Tom, you told me once about the singing snakes of Karan- 
kawa Bay region. It was a good story, as I remember, and you told 
it for true.” 

“Me,” said Uncle Tom, “I’m no story teller,” he lied glibly. 
“Besides the story’s too long. People wouldn’t believe it now — that 
happened years ago.” 

But everyone seemed anxious to hear the story of the singing snakes, 
Paul Sharard most of all. These stories he was getting were original 
and could be used almost as they came. Perhaps Paul Sharard did not 
fully appreciate the fact that he had fallen into the hands of men who 
were masters at the art of dramatic rehearsal. Uncle Tom Caraway, 
above all, had held his hearers spell-bound around the smouldering 
campfires from Texas northward to Canada at a time when men had 
to tell stories or die of tedium. And Uncle Tom was not loathe tonight 
to try his former skill. The setting was good, familiar and sympathetic 
faces were around him, and he felt something of the inspiration from 
whence comes a good tale. 

“Really, Mr. Caraway,” said Paul Sharard, “I’d be delighted to 
hear this story, the story of the singing snakes.” 

Uncle Tom beamed on the stranger kindly and surveyed the !obby 
with a judicial eye. Then he settled down in an easy chair, motioning 
Sharard to one in front of him, while the old time cattlemen grouped 
themselves around as in the old days; and when word went out that 
Tom Caraway was telling campfire stories in the lobby, the crowd 
grew larger still. 


THE Sincinc SNAKES OF THE KARANKAWAS 
“Tt was in the year of 83 that the events that I’m going to tell about 
happened. I remember it because that was a hard year in Texas and 
hundreds of cattle men went broke, among them Mitchell Tally, the 
man who told me the story. Tally owned a big ranch down on the 
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coast in Jackson County. The ranch had come down to him by a Span- 
ish grant; it spread out around Karankawa Bay and was the finest that 
the sun ever shone upon. It was prairie country, dotted with motts 
of oak trees from which hang the heavy moss that grows only in the 
damp south country where there is warmth and salt air. In the old 
days it was a hunter’s paradise. In the fall the ducks and geese came 
in such flocks that they hid the sun, and in the early morning you 
could hear the booming of the prairie chickens as they strutted like 
little gobblers in a barn yard. On this Tally ranch stood Fort St. Louis, 
built by LaSalle when he landed on Lavaca Bay, and near it Stephen 
Austin made his first settlements. 

“This country was in the early days the home of the Karankawa 
Indians,* and it was in this region that the tribe perished. Off the coast 
lies a string of sand islands, of which Padre Island is the longest, being 
some 90 miles from end to end. There is another island, much smaller, 
but of considerable extent, known as Karankawa, and these two lit- 
toral, or sand islands, were the last refuge of the tribe. It is generally 
thought that the Karankawas all died before the Civil War, but that 
is a mistake. They were all gone from Padre by that time, but a 
remnant continued to occupy the coast and Karankawa island, and the 
last of these, old Joseph, did not die until 783. 

“Mitchell Tally, who owned Karankawa island, did not know when 
the Karankawas settled on it. He didn’t care. He had so much land 
and so many cattle that he could not afford to worry over a lone Indian 
neighbor on Karankawa island. Of course he knew that this queer old 





*The Karankawa Indians occupied the coast region of Texas around Matagorda Bay, 
residing in the most historic region of the state. The tribe came in conflict by turns with 
the French, the Spaniards, the buccaneer Lafitte and the Texans. Their rapid decline 
began with the coming of the Americans under Stephen F. Austin in 1821. The chief, 
José Maria, and most of the warriors were killed in 1836, in the Texas revolution. By 
1840 the tribe was reduced to a dozen families, less than one hundred people. In 1844 
they were driven to Padre Island and Mexico for murdering a settler on the Guadalupe 
River. Gatschet quotes a statement that the remnant was destroyed by the Mexican 
bandit, Cortina, in 1858. Nothing is heard of the tribe aftert that time. The scene of 
the story is somewhere along Matagorda Bay. There is a string of littoral islands stretch- 
ing along the coast from Galveston Island to Rio Grande. Among these islands are Padre, 
the largest, Mustang, Matagorda and Galveston, and numerous smaller ones. Karankawa 
Island is supposed to lie within Matagorda Bay near the mouth of the Lavaca River. 
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Indian made his home there, living on bird eggs, fish and goat meat, 
together with a little corn and salt from the sea. 

“Then came the year of ’83, and old Joseph suffered along with the 
rest. For some reason the birds migrated further south; the goats died, 
along with Tally’s cattle; the corn crop failed; and old Joseph was 
driven from his island to the haunts of the white man against whom 
he had long nursed his grudge. But Mitchell Tally had a heart as 
bix as an ox, and he took the old Indian right under his wing. Mitch 
was going through hell right then, with his cattle dyin’ in droves, 
but he gave the Karankawa beans, corn and meat and sent him back 
to his island home. 

“This kindness won old Joseph, and after that he came over to the 
mainland often, and him and Mitchell became right fond of each 
other. But Mitchell noticed that the Indian never invited him out to 
the island. Then one day he comes to Mitch very solemn and says: 

“ “Long time white man make no track on Karankawa island. Me 
want you to come. Me tell you about Karankawa.” Tally gathered 
that he was to be let in on some secret of the tribe, and his curiosity led 
him to accept the old Indian’s invitation. 

“At the time set the two crossed over from the mainland, old Joseph 
leading the white man to the highest point of the island where rocks 
were set all around like Druid temples — and in the center there grew 
a single, tall live oak tree — mighty fortunate for Mitch Tally. When 
they were over there the Indian takes from his neck a little flute cut 
from a turkey leg bone and begins to blow soft-like on it the strange 
jerky notes of Indian music. Of course Mitch took little stock in this, 
him only aimin’ to humor the old Indian some. But soon he hears a 
slitherin’ and slidin’ on the rocks, much like Eve heard, I guess, in 
Eden, and he saw comin’ toward the old Karankawa the biggest and 
strangest snake he’d ever seen in all the snake-ridden country of south 
Texas. Mitch grabbed his gun, never passing up a chance to kill a rat- 
tler — and he could see by now that this was one — but old Joseph 
motioned him to wait. Mitch thinks he’ll see things through — not 
fearing one snake. But just then he hears that same slitherin’ and slidin’ 
and when he looks to the right there comes another snake. But old 
Joseph motions that it’s all right and Jim stands his ground — 
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until he sees them snakes a comin’ from all directions, little ones, big 
ones and middle-sized, and then he makes for that tree, stoppin’ upon 
the third limb with a mortal chill. 

“Yes, Mitch Tally felt reasonable safe on the third limb of that 
live oak tree, and he begins to enjoy himself. Old Joseph seemed to 
have forgotten all about him. He was a swaying back’ard and for’ards 
and at the same time movin’ in a little circle, blowin’ that jerky little 
Indian tune over and over, and all the while them snakes kept comin’ 
up, and Mitch thought mebby it was feedin’ time for em. There must 
have been fifty or more, all rattlers, and they ranged in size from little 
fellers with buttons to five-footers. The big one that came first 
seemed to be foreman,— segundo, Mitch called him,— or leader — 
and he proved to be. He wriggled and waddled up in about two feet 
of the old Karankawa and then ‘quiled’ himself up as close as he could, 
keepin’ his tail free for rattlin’ and his head up with eyes fastened on 
old Joseph. But he didn’t strike — he just waited polite as ever while 
all the other snakes kept edgin’ closer and closer in until the ground 
all around looked like the scalp off that Greek Medusa. And Mitch 
begins to notice what wonderful colors them snakes had, bright blues, 
greens, and browns, not dead and dusky lookin’ like the old diamond 
backs and sidewinders in the rocky up-country. The leader, though an 
old boy with at least eighteen rattles, was bright blue and green, but 
mostly blue; and Mitch decided to call him Blue — provided he ever 
got away alive. 

“Well, when them snakes was finally all set, Jim expected to see the 
old Indian feed ’em, but he didn’t. He stopped the music, then blew 
a couple of sharp notes at which old Blue shook his rattlers as if 
approvin’, and then all them snakes begin to ‘quile up’ just like old 
Blue, leavin’ both head and tail free for action. And all around that 
tree below Mitch was piles and piles of real Texas rattle snakes. 

“Then the old Karankawa started up another jerky tune, and old 
Blue raised his tail and shook his rattles. At the signal the others all 
fell in, some low and soft, some Joud and strong, and it was the weird- 
est and strangest music that was ever heard. Finally old Joseph let his 
notes grow weaker, and at length he stopped altogether, just stand- 
ing there with his old eyes closed, swaying back and forth, but them 
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snakes kept right on with the tune. Old Biue was leadin’, waving his 
tail ’round and ’round, and it was easy to distinguish him from the 
rest on account of his size. Mitch Tally swore to his dyin’ day that 
them snakes carried all four parts, the little ’uns tenor and alto and the 
big ’uns soprano and bass. And if any of ’em lagged or dropped out or 
got off-key old Blue would look ’em over most disapproving, tan 
the air with his tail, or hit it with a clatter on the ground, acting for 
all the world like a choir leader whoopin’ up a revival. 

“Finally the concert ended. Old Blue ‘unquiled’ himself and led the 
way slowly and with great dignity — that snake had been well raised 
— out of the circle and back the way he came. The whole choir fol- 
lowed and in a few minutes old Joseph stood alone on the spot where 
the strange scene had been acted. He was still swaying, in a trance, 
dreaming of the glorious days that his people had known. 

“Well, Mitch Tally eases down from the tree and his hair begins 
to settle down where it belonged. Then old Joseph saw him and was 
startled, as though he had forgotten him entirely. 

“¢You like ’em?’ grinned the Indian. 

“<Tndian,’ says Tally, ‘you show me strange things. Tell me, am 
I asleep or have I eaten the loco weed or drunk the Mexican’s sotol 
that makes men crazy in the head?’ 

“ ‘White brother has good eyes. But he sees what white man never 
saw before,’ replied the Karankawa. 

“<T can well believe that!’ exclaimed Tally, thinking of Old Blue 
and his herd of snakes grazing among the rocks all about him. 

“ <T? continued the old Indian, ‘am the last of my people, called 
nida kun-dadehe (the-people-who-walk-in-the-water). The Great 
Spirit gave the Karankawas the coastland and the mouths of all the 
rivers, and made them rattlesnakes to their enemy. We were poison to 
the Lipan dogs and the Comanche devils who made no footprints on 
our hunting grounds — and those who came made their tracks only 
in one direction. Our Father, the Great Spirit, made the rattlesnake 
our friend. His fangs are never buried in the flesh of the Karankawa; 
the Karankawa’s hand is never raised against him. But my white 
brother must not believe that these”—and he waved his hand over 
the island—“are like the snakes found in the rocks and mountains and 
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caves of Texas. As the Karankawas differ from other Indians, so do 
the snakes here differ from other rattlesnakes. Our Father, the Great 
Spirit, gave them to our mother, the Earth, and it has been told among 
my people since the sun first rose from the sea that so long as the 
snakes lived, that long would our tribe live. The two were created 
together; they have lived together; they will die together. So says 
the Great Spirit that tells no lies. 

“What my white brother has seen is the ceremony of the singing 
snakes, the sacred rite of my people. No white man — none but a 
Karankawa — ever saw it before. Joseph, an old man, has not long to 
live, but it is written that my tribe shall not perish so long as the 
snakes are alive. Now they are many and they prosper, while the 
Karankawas are but one. I have brought you, a friend, to tell you the 
secret of the singing snakes. You own the land that once belonged to 
my fathers — the coast and Karankawa Island. Does my white brother 
make an old man a promise?’ 

“Indian, 1 promise all I can do,’ said Mitchell Tally, thinking 
how little that would soon be. 

“¢The White Chief at Austin,’ continued old Joseph, ‘has given 
my white brother this island. He has set the great seal, the star with 
five points, upon the paper. But my white brother has been kind— 
he has allowed old Joseph to live in peace and has not raised his hand 
against the snakes. Does my brother promise an old man to leave the 
snakes on Karankawa Island when I am gone?’ 

“And then, for fear that Mitchell Tally would not consent, he 
hastened on: 

“My white brother has never listened to the story of my tribe. 
But he shall hear me and know that I speak the truth. 

“ ‘Before the white man came the Karankawas were the lords of 
the coastland, as I have told you. The swift deer went in droves across 
the prairie, and the strutting turkeys broke the moss-covered trees at 
night with their weight. In the moon of the falling leaf, when the 
wind god drove the cold down from the fixed star, the birds came and 
made their homes and laid their eggs in the warm waters of the bay. 
The sound of their wings was as thunder in the sky, and their shadows 
like the falling of the dark Gulf storm. This is as my fathers told me. 
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“<Then came the first white men, not your fathers, but those who 
came before you. They rode on horses, the first the Indians ever saw, 
and wore the coat of steel that turned the arrows as rock turns hail.’ 

“ <Spaniards,’ said Tally. 

« ¢S4,? replied Joseph. ‘They were a proud people and did not always 
return the hospitality of our chiefs with gifts, but the Karankawas did 
not string the bow. Then the old chiefs died and new ones followed, 
and the Karankawas defeated their enemies on every field. 

“When one day there rode in the waters of the bay a ship with 
sails as white as a beach bone, a proud man of another race came out 
and set up a cross on the shore. In the land of the Karankawas he built 
a fort with high walls and named it for his own chief. But the curse 
of the Karankawa was upon his tribe. The men quarrelled, and one 
hid himself in the tall grass and shot the proud chief who lies some- 
where — no one knows — in the country of the rising sun. Then the 
Karankawas attacked the fort called Louis, and all the warriors fell 
with arrows save five. These were sent back to the tribe of Louis, a 
warning that they should never return to the hunting grounds of the 
Karankawas. And all night the whistles sounded and the snakes made 
their music while the Indians danced in the firelight of driftwood.’ 

“ ¢Indian,’ said Mitchell Tally, ‘those were the French under their 
leader La Salle. Your fathers tell the story right, for Fort St. Louis 
stands at the headland where the cattle come to lick salt, and La Salle 
was killed by his own man and lies in an unknown grave. The tradition 
of your fathers is fair history.’ 

“<The leaves fell a hundred times,’ continued the native, ‘and the 
honk honk birds that fly before the black wind built their nests many 
times before the sons of Louis came again, led by a chief who did not 
kneeel and did not set up a cross. He wore fine boots and a sword, and 
his men carried much gold and silver, all of which did not bear the 
head of the chief. Some gold they buried; some they gave to the 
Indians — but not much. This is what they had,’ and the old Indian 
extended his wrinkled hand and dropped into Mitch Tally’s palm a 
gold coin. ‘These men went out to fight all those who carried gold, 
but they loved best to find the Spanish from Mexico. And they always 
returned to Karankawa island, where they held the war dance and 
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drank firewater in yonder cave of the singing snakes. Once they drank 
too much and stole the chief’s daughter. The Karankawas attacked, but 
were driven back, and the women wailed all night for their dead war- 
riors. But the robber chief went away and for a time the Karankawas 
lived in peace.’ 

“¢And where did this come from?’ asked Mitchell Tally, holding 
up the gold coin that bore upon its face a strange head and an ancient 
date. 

“ <Quién sabe? answered the Indian. ‘It was given me by my fathers. 
There is more, much more, for the robber chief fought and ran away 
many times, always coming back to this island. 

“<T have heard,’ said Tally, ‘that old Jean Lafitte made this coun- 
try his home and that his men took their women where they found 
them; and there are tales — many of them — of the gold he buried 
along the coast from here to Galveston Island, but I never knew that 
he lived on Karankawa.’ 

“ <Forty times the leaves fell,’ went on the Indian, ‘and there came 
a new tribe of white men to Texas. They came by sea and by land, 
but they wore no iron coats, no swords, no black robes, and they had 
no gold to bury or hide. They were tall men with eyes that looked 
stern and straight, and each carried a long rifle. They went far into 
the country, cut the trees in the valleys and built their houses without 
crosses — but each man had a house. They did not steal the Indians’ 
women — they brought theirs along. And all day they dug in the 
ground and made things grow where none grew before. These were 
the fathers of my white brother, and while the others came and went, 
these men came forever. It was a bad time for the Karankawa, who 
had more fear from the tall men with the long rifles and their women 
than from the iron coats of the Spaniard, the sword of the robber 
chief, or even for the Great Spirit of the black fathers which the Indian 
did not understand. The deer fled before their rifles and the bees 
swarmed out from the trees where they stored the Indian’s honey. 
That year the singing snakes were silent at the ceremony and the 
Karankawas feared that it was the end of their tribe. Then the council 
met and the chiefs told the young men to go on the warpath while 
there was yet time. The party was gone for three days, and the scalps 
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they took had long yellow hair. Then there was the dance, and the 
Karankawas were happy. But the tall man came swiftly on the trail, 
killed half our warriors and drove the others into the islands of the 
Gulf. After that no Karankawa dared raise the war whoop, even in his 
own country. 

“¢Ten times the leaves fell, and these men of the north multiplied 
and built more houses without crosses. And then the men of the south 
—the Mexicans—went on the warpath against your fathers. This 
I can remember. José Maria, chief of our tribe, went with your fathers, 
not because he loved the Texan but because he feared them more than 
he did the Mexican. But José Maria was killed, and the Karankawas 
fared ill. They were beaten and bruised as between two stones, ground 
as corn in the metate. But the tall men won the war with their long 
rifles, and for a time left the Karankawas in the region of the ruins 
of the chief Louis. 

“ ‘But one day the Comanche dogs came from their hunting grounds 
in the land of the buffalo and took a scalp in the cabin of the tall men, 
leaving it bloody before the wigwam of a Karankawa. Now my tribe 
was weak and few, and the tall men were many and strong, and they 
had forgotten the soft words they had spoken when we smoked 
together and agreed to fight Mexicans. We were driven south, part 
of the tribe going into Mexico, while others, my mother among them, 
fled to Padre Island. My father, a proud warrior, told me all of this 
that he got from his father, and much that he had seen himself. 

“¢<Tt has always been the duty of my family to care for the snakes 
you have seen. I learned the lore of my fathers, I learned the music 
of the snakes, and how to blow on the turkey-bone whistle. I have 
never failed to hear them sing. It was the one hope of my people, for 
the Great Spirit above has said that the Karankawas shall not perish 
so long as they can hear the music—and the Great Spirit speaks 
no lies.’ 

“<Tndian,’ says Mitchell Tally, ‘you speak strange things to the 
ear of the white man, but no stranger than I have seen here with my 
own eyes. The history your fathers handed down to you is not different 
from that which mine gave me. The tall men were my fathers, led by 
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Stephen Austin, whose colony lay hereabout. Your tradition is good, 
though your dates may be uncertain. 


“But now as to the tomorrow. Joseph is a brave man and can hear 
words of truth, even though they hurt. Mitch Tally would let you and 
your snakes alone on Karankawa island until the well-known hell 
freezes solid. But Mitch Tally and his kind —the tall men —are 
following in the way of the buffalo and the Karankawa. You may not 
understand it, Indian, but Mitch Tally’s broke, and nothing short of 
Lafitte’s gold, and a damn lot of it, just like this piece here, will save 
him. Three years ago things looked good on the coast, but everybody 
began to fence the country with this new-fangled barb wire. I had to 
do the same. It cost money where there was little. Then two hard years, 
and two cold winters, and the cattle starved. Have you not seen hides 
hanging on all the fences and the skinners going the rounds every day? 
The drought threw cattle on the market, the price went down, and 
those driven north have not paid the interest on the money borrowed. 
In short, Indian, Mitch Tally is busted. Cattle men go busted often, 
but they come back. This time there will be no comeback. Times 
have changed and it takes too much cash. This ranch and all the stock 
are going and Mitchell Tally begins to punch cows, other men’s cows, 
at thirty per. This man that gets this ranch is not of the tribe of tall 
men that you speak about. He will kill your snakes and turn your 
island into a winter garden. He is of a different tribe.’ 

“And that,” said Uncle Tom Caraway, “was the truth. All the 
cattlemen went broke that year. ll never forget that season as long 
as I live. Why them cows were so poor when we started up the trail 
that we couldn’t make sometimes more’n five miles a day. Usually 
they picked up on the trail, but this year they didn’t, and many of the 
outfits didn’t have more than enough money to pay off their hands 
after they delivered the measly herds in Kansas. 

“Sure enough, this man that is takin’ over the Tally ranch sends 
down his foreman to look over the ground and get the run of the 
business. It was a fine ranch — is today, just fenced then but poorly 
stocked on account of drought and hard winters. This new owner wasn’t 
overlookin’ any bets a-tall. He finds out about them snakes and old 
Joseph, and first thing Mitch Tally knows that rascal had one of 
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Barnum’s representatives down there makin’ a deal to place old Joseph 
and the singing snakes in a circus. There was nothin’ to do about it, 
because the new man would have killed them snakes anyway, so Tally 
offers no objection, being full of his own troubles. Oh, this new 
owner was business, all right. 

“Sure enough, here comes the wagon to get the snakes and old 
Joseph. For days before it came old Joseph just moped about, spend- 
ing every blessed hour over on the island with his snakes. The day 
the wagon came, the Indian didn’t come to the mainland at all, and 
Mitch goes over to'see about him. They stayed over there all day, 
and that night Mitch brings the old Indian over to the mainland, 
sick and talkin’ irrational, mumblin’ about the Great Spirit promising 
that the Karankawa tribe would live as long as the singing snakes 
could be heard. 

“Mitch makes the old Indian as comfortable as possible, what with 
the other duties he had around the ranch. All that day the low Gulf 
clouds had been scuddin’ around and a high wind kept drivin’ in from 
the south, growing constantly stronger and stronger, and sea gulls, 
ducks, geese and brant winged it for the high country. It was one of 
them West Indian hurricanes that comes in from Cuba now and then 
and piles up the towns on the Texas coast. By midnight the wind was 
eighty miles an hour, ripping up trees and roaring so that nobody could 
hear the pounding of the sea. Oh, it was a wild night, and taps for old 
Joseph. Mitch Tally and the new foreman did what they could, which 
wasn’t much. Just at one o’clock, when the storm was at its worst, the 
old Indian’s light went out, the last of the Karankawa tribe. 

“The storm died by morning and the sun rose with curious bright- 
ness over a rain-washed land. The sea gulls that had gone inland the 
day before, so high in the air that you could hardly hear the call, now 
came winging it back, flying low, one behind the other, slowly, as if to 
see what damage had been done. What they saw was enough. Nothing 
was visible on Karankawa island, not even the stout old oak under 
which Joseph held the ceremony of the singing snakes. All else had 
been swept away by the wind-driven waters that came up the funnel- 
shaped bay and piled high up on the coast. They dug a grave and laid 
old Joseph to rest on the highest point of the island, the simple funeral 
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attended only by Mitch Tally, the showman and the new foreman. 
There was nothing to fear now from the snakes. Since then no vege- 
tation has grown on Karankawa island, and if you go there now all 
you see is a slab of solid granite, twenty feet high, on which is carved 
this epitaph: 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH AND 
THE SINGING SNAKES OF 
THE KARANKAWAS 
OCTOBER 3, 1883 


That granite cost no small amount, I can tell you. 

“Who put it up? Why, Mitch Tally did. Naw, he didn’t lose that 
ranch. His family still owns it, and I wouldn’t be surprised if some of 
his boys ain’t here right now. Of course everybody thought Mitch 
would lose it—and Mitch thought he’d done lost it. But after they 
buried old Joseph, Mitch saddles the best horse on the ranch and rides 
hard for San Antonio. In those days the Stockman’s Bank stood right 
across the street there, and it was this bank that held the papers. Well, 
Mitch Tally walks in that bank carryin’ a pair of old saddlebags which 
he heaves on the counter with a bang that scared all the clerks. And 
for years they’d tell you around here about the variety of coins, Spanish 
doubloons, French Louis d’Or, nuggets and bar silver, that Mitch 
spilled out on that counter and scattered all over the floor. None of 
that money bore a date later than 1815, and most of it was much 
older... Mitch and that old Indian hadn’t been over on Jean Lafitte’s 
island among them snakes all that day for nothing.” 

When Uncle Tom concluded this story—in the telling of which he 
was completely lost—he was embarrassed at the size of the crowd that 
had gathered around him. Few had ever heard such story telling 
before, and none had ever heard such a story. Even the Snake King 
was astounded at the old man’s audacity, while Paul Sharard, the 
cattlemen, the commercial guests of the Varmendi, and even the bell 
boys and clerks gasped in astonishment at the flashing climax and 
ending. 

Uncle Tom rose and made his way leisurely through that crowd 
that had not yet broken. On the outer edge he saw Bob Summerall and 
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Helen Blakslee, and it pleased him to see that Helen clung to Bob’s 
arm: the quarrel had been forgotten. Uncle Tom’s eyes met Bob’s, and 
they understood each other perfectly. 
“Where are you going, Uncle Tom?” asked the younger man. 
“Who, me?” said Uncle Tom in a voice that all could hear. “Why, 
I’m going right out on Alamo Plaza and watch that cowboy throw that 
bull.” 


“He’s a great old cowboy himself,” chuckled Bob. Helen, being a 
woman, did not understand him. 














PANCHO VILLA, MAN AND HERO 





By Ha.peen Brappy 





Paso, dividing the twin cities of the border—E] Paso, Texas, 

and Juarez Ciudad, Chihuahua—and then heads south. Be- 
fore reaching Del Rio, the Great River of the North has described a 
tremendous arc, some four hundred miles of meandered territory. But 
at Del Rio the waters of the Pecos are added, and the Great River, 
picking up momentum, flows deeply towards Brownsville and the Gulf 
of Mexico. But behind, back in the Big Bend country, the channel is 
narrow, the water is shallow, and the motion is sluggish; for here the 
Great River is staged in miniature, is in infant stage, is hollow ironic 
mockery of its title. Neither broad nor deep, the Rio Grande, in 
describing its big bend, has on north and on south sides hundreds of 
miles of arid country. Trickling like a very creek and not a great river 
at all, it cuts right through the heavy, silent stillness of the desert lands, 
trackless, barren, waterless, dead. 

And here, on the southern side, in the Mexican states of Chihuahua 
and Coahuila, there appears a man who for a brief while gives to the 
airy nothing of dead lands the vital feeling of life and being. The 
desert of northwest Mexico becomes at once the natural hide-out of 
the bandit Pancho Villa and the rallying place for adventurous men 
seeking to identify their cause with his. But given Pancho Villa the 
man, something more than arithmetic enters the formula equalling 
Pancho Villa the hero. 

For the way of legend is to produce general truth by idealizing 
particular fact. Behind fabulous exploits there may be the merest 
crumb of evidence, but there is always this pin-point of proof. Hearsay 
builds a major adventure out of the latticework of minor and some- 
times unrelated happenings. Semi-fictiona] story, passing from teller 
to teller, is adorned at different stages of development by every 
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possible addition and by every imaginable exaggeration. Yet here, as 
before, one detects behind the thin scaffolding of fictional decoration 
the core and seminal germ of unquestioned truth. The legend differs 
essentially from the myth in having this air of credibility, in revealing 
somewhere in its complicated web of arrogant hypothesis the unmis- 
takable weave of authentic fact. In at least remaining true to essential 
character, legends invest the commonplace with the full colors of 
rarity, and by over-emphasis and by paradox wake the dull fact, 
promoting to high place the deed which would otherwise sink to 
obscurity. Legend thus illustrates the documents of history, and lends 
a romantic enchantment to biography, besides. 

The stories told about Pancho Villa in Mexico and along the western 
border of Texas may be partially explained by the fact that legends 
develop best on far-flung frontiers of civilization—among people who 
still have faith in the heroic, if not in the miraculous. But there is also 
to consider the factual bases of these stories as revealed in the person- 
ality of Villa himself. Pancho was made of the stuff of heroes because 
so many of his deeds both reflect his folk background and have to do 
with the interests of the folk. At present he is regarded as the savior 
of a down-trodden, suppressed class, and the scourge of evil-doers and 
oppressors. He is thus the hero of the folk, and he is also like the epic 
hero in his performance of dare-devil stunts and well-nigh super- 
human deeds. 

There is, however, some basis in actual fact for these seemingly tall 
stories, and much more to the comparison of Pancho with Robin Hood 
than first appears. Like Robin Hood, Villa fought for the poor, gave 
them alms, blessed their children. The simple country folk loved him 
for his kindness and made up ballads about his actions, which they 
sang at dailes and around campfires in revolutionary days. Indeed, 
something of the Robin Hood element carried over into his personal 
life. Trillo was his trusted right-hand man, his Little John; and 
Sefior Luz Corral de Villa, who now resides in Chihuahua City, was 
his Maid Marian. 

Moreover, the comitatus ideal of loyalty, found in national epics, 
is also well illustrated in Pancho’s career. He demanded loyalty from 
his men, and he was loyal to them in return. He was quite willing to 
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reward proved followers, and he more than once personally avenged 
them. An old Spaniard who ran a cantina near the Plaza in Juarez once 
took a pot shot at three of Villa’s men. He was haled before Villa, who 
shot the old Spaniard down with his own six-shooter in the police 
station. Pancho was ready to back his men against the world. 

Yet Villa could never rid himself of the obsession that his enemies 
sought to poison him and that spies might lurk in his own ranks. He 
would eat with different men of his command at almost every meal, 
would never eat twice in the same place. He always slept apart from 
his own men and was especially suspicious of the food served him after 
he had captured a town and ordered some native family to cook for 
him. Once in Jiménez Pancho grew suspicious of the dinner served 
and ordered the head of the family to eat some first; when the man 
refused, he hanged the entire family. Even the beautiful home he 
built in Chihuahua City for his Maid Marian is equipped with an 
elaborate secret entrance. Citizens of the town never knew his where- 
abouts; he could slip down out of the mountains after nightfall and 
into the house without detection. Exit was equally easy, and when his 
enemies approached, he could be back in the mountains by the time 
they gained admittance. Villa lived constantly on the alert; he antici- 
pated almost every ambush; he never completely confided in anyone. 
It is ironic indeed that, despite his meticulous care, Pancho should be 
killed by a man he trusted; but it is appropriate, on the other hand, that 
he should not be poisoned, not be stabbed in the middle of the night, 
but killed very realistically while riding in his T Model Ford, now a 
relic of historical interest in the home of Sefiora Villa. 

Clever as Pancho was in avoiding ambushes, quick as he was in his 
movements, it is small wonder that stories have grown up about his 
ability to vanish into thin air, about his ability to be in one place one 
day and hundreds of miles away on the next. And if you take ‘into 
considering the penchant of the Mexican pedn for tales of witchcraft 
and demonology, it is not difficult to understand how miraculous 
powers were transferred to Pancho, so that in the presence of enemies 
he could suddenly transform himself into an antelope and run away. 
But even here, there is apparently some basis in reality, for it is well 
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attested that Pancho’s cult of secrecy enabled him to travel about with 
relative ease. 

Indeed, it is not difficult to understand how the people of western 
Chihuahua state conceived the story that Villa had the power to trans- 
fer himself miraculously from one place to another, or to transform 
himself into a little black dog barking at the heels of befuddled 
pursuers who sought in vain to capture Pancho. He is purported to 
have been so transformed when General Pershing was chasing him. 
But Villa was too canny a desperado to have much need for miracles, 
and he escaped Pershing by altogether different means. At the time, 
Pancho was encamped near the race track in Juarez, directing his last 
attack on the town. The single artillery piece of Fort Guadalupe was a 
meek little weapon of war and fired about once an hour. Villa had the 
time of his life, laughing at the sorry marksmanship of his enemigos 
and pretending to catch the one-pound cannon shots in his arms. But 
that night the American artillery opened up from the milling plant 
with modern cannon and real shrapnel. Villa knew the difference in a 
minute. In even less time he had jumped on his horse, and was gone 
to the south by the time the American cavalry had crossed the Rio 
Grande. In this instance at least Villa was not a little dog barking at 
the heels of his pursuers; instead, he was a smart Mexican hombre 
who considered discretion the better part of valor. 

There is also a striking disparity between Villa in the speaking flesh 
and Villa with the physical proportions of a heroic figure. He might 
play Gargantua and war god in pretending to catch the small cannon 
shots of his Mexican adversaries; he might be quick on the trigger and 
loyal to the core; and doubtless Pancho, all mustachioed, did cut rather 
a pretty figure on his white horse with a carbine strapped across his 
uniformed back. But in reality Villa was not a large man; in fact, he 
was a man of average size, a victim of adenoids, a mouth breather, a 
fellow who eschewed pajamas, and slept in his underwear. 

Still, in the awful quiet of the desert, in the intensity of an unmoving, 
lifeless world, one begins to dream and not to remember. Out of the 
common clay of a human being, the mind projects the full-bodied 
proportions of the epic hero. The very barrenness of the desert some- 
how seems to give acreage to the imagination, and where there is 
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nothing, there is everything. For suddenly, while the sun pours straight 
down, a cork-screw dust whirlwind, whipped by a spasmodic breath of 
air, throws dust before the eyes—then is gleaming white sand a lake of 
blue water with life-sized ripples on it, pretty as a picture, and the 
scrawny Ocotillo plant is a Weeping Willow tree bent double, trailing 
its branches in the water it shadows coolly. The miracle of the waste 
land is mirage. And today a pedn, sleeping in the sun, grows a-weary 
of the world: in his mind’s eye the tortillas are harder and flatter than 
pesos, the sotol is stronger than gun-powder, and Pancho Villa, now 
remembered, is prince of heroes and king of all El Dorado. 

















THE EVOLUTION OF ELDORADO 





By Lucy Lockwoop Apams 





Oh, California, 

That's the land for me. 

I’m bound for San Francisco 

With my washbowl on my knee. 
x ok x 


There’s plenty of gold, 
So I’ve been told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento. 


history by pointing out the obvious but long-neglected fact that 

“Every frontier furnished a new field of opportunity, a gate of 
escape from the bondage of the past,” students of American history— 
social, economic, or literary—have hastened to climb on the Turner 
bandwagon. “Frontier” has become a word to conjure with. In our 
enthusiasm for this convenient shibboleth, perhaps we have not been 
sufficiently analytical in distinguishing our frontiers, have not paused 
to consider how one frontier differed from another in glory. 

The last frontier, the frontier of 749, bright with the Indian summer 
of a Spanish Arcadia and the excitement of the gold rush, has a unique 
place in our social and literary history. It was the final but the most 
spectacular promise of easy money, the last call for free lunch. What 
the troubling fascination of gold waiting in the West for the finder 
meant to the already staid and regimented East has never been ade- 
quately recognized. The new hope filled the imaginations of many who 
never actually set out for California. Thousands, it is true, broke away 
from desk or mill or plough to round the Horn or cross the continent; 
but millions who still walked behind the plow or continued playing 
yes-man to the boss escaped in spirit to a magical Eldorado where one 
man’s chance was as good as another’s. Here women were alluringly 


_ INCE Turner revolutionized the interpretation of American 
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fair and conveniently frail; men shared their last plate of beans with 
their “pardners”; fortunes were attainable through the whims of Lady 
Luck instead of in accordance with the prudent maxims of Poor Rich- 
ard; and essential goodness, instead of being the gift granted by an 
Angry God to his elect few, flooded from the delle ame of every miner 
or gambler or highwayman or dance-hall girl, however deceptive 
outward appearances might be. 

The earliest fiction of California reflected this belief in the West as 
a fabulous land where the ordinary laws of cause and effect were sus- 
pended, where everything which elsewhere had to be earned and 
deserved—wealth, love, friendship, virtue—came as easily as the nug- 
gets which one picked up off the ground. It is idle for scholars to debate 
whether or not Bret Harte drew a faithful picture of the California in 
which he sojourned from 1854 to 1871. He has staked out a claim 
that no scholarly skeptic can jump. However completely civilization 
may have changed or effaced his Roaring Camps and Poker Flats and 
Sandy Bars, these places live forever in realms which scholarship can- 
not touch—the unsatisfied desires of the human heart. By one of the 
neatest ironies of literary fate, Bret Harte, the first self-styled Ameri- 
can realist, founded the one school of romance hokum in America 
literature which has been able to withstand naturalism and satire and 
pessimism. Bret Harte fixed forever the pattern of the “Western”; 
more, as Ludwig Lewishohn has observed, Bret Harte hit upon the 
fool-proof formula for gratifying both the repressed self, whose inhib- 
ited longings are satisfied by vicarious ventures into forbidden fields, 
and the social self, whose conscientious qualms are appeased by the 
inevitable regeneration, at the story’s end, of the disreputable characters 
with whom the reader has momentarily identified himself. The func- 
tion of the West in the Western story-formula is to effect this miraculous 
redemption. The general reader, the reader who cherishes the ancient 
formula, continues to imagine a vain thing—to persist in the fallacious 
belief exposed by Horace two thousand years ago, that one can change 
his character by changing his climate. As Sherwood Anderson pointed 
out, writers of “Westerns” continue to employ the pattern invented 
by Bret Harte: 
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A man went into the redwood forests or into the deserts and took up 
land. He had been rather a mean second-rate chap in civilization, but 
in the new place a great change came over him. Well, the writer had 
got him out where there was no one looking and could do as he pleased 
with the fellow. Never mind what he has been. The forests or the 
desert had changed him completely. The writer could make a regular 
angel of him, have him rescue downtrodden women, catch horse 
thieves, exhibit any kind of bravery required to keep the reader 
excited and happy. 


A host of prospective writers of fiction located their petty claims in 
the gold-fields where Bret Harte had struck it rich, turning up from 
time to time small nuggets or tiny flakes of gold dust—such as are 
reverently assembled in the University of California’s cherished collec- 
tion of Californiana. A sample of one of the more promising nuggets 
will suffice. Gertrude Atherton, while resembling Bret Harte in his 
Irvingesque and Arcadian period rather than in the Argonaut period 
when he was under the influence of Dickens, continues Harte’s pattern 
of sentimental melodrama, ringing the changes on the theme of pic- 
turesque sinning and facile regeneration. Like Bret Harte retrospective 
in her romaticisms, she seizes upon the touching story of Concepcién 
Arguello, tragically parted from her noble Russian lover, who buries 
her bleeding heart in the olive-sheltered gardens of a Dominican 
convent. Mrs. Atherton is also like Bret Harte in realizing—though 
but vaguely—the contrast between two cultures, between the spacious 
times of the pastoral California and the sordid era of the mercenary 
gringoes. But she is not aware of the implications of this contrast. In 
Los Cerritos, too, Mrs. Atherton touched upon the situation of the 
dispossessed Latin which had been sketched hazily by Bret Harte in 
his story “Notes by Flood and Field,” and which was later to be 
developed with fiery indignation by the economic realists. But the 
theme is all but smothered in exotic stage effects. The heroine, Car- 
melita, is a wayward, lonely child with a “soul aboundingly not civi- 
lized” (to apply Henry James’s scornful phrase); one might suspect 
her to be twin sister to Harte’s M’liss had not Mrs. Atherton bestowed 
upon her the added glamor of being the daughter of Joaquin Murrietta, 
the California cutthroat. By way of scenery there are giant redwoods, 
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one of which Carmelita selects for her lover (amalgamation of Rous- 
seau and Robinson Jeffers). The sub-plot again in the manner of Bret 
Harte, presents a benevolent and lonely padre, Carmelita’s tutor, and 
a beautiful, mysterious American lady, Carmelita’s patroness; the lady 
goes into seclusion at a Spanish hacienda to be near the padre, who, 
of course, is striving all this time to free himself from an illicit love 
for her. There is not one villain, but two: the lustful Mexican who 
waylays the heroine at every turn, and the heartless American million- 
aire who ejects Carmelita’s relatives from the Spanish land grant. 
The situation is complicated by the millionaire’s being married to a 
glittering and also heartless lady of San Francisco society. But in the 
end the wife and the Mexican are trampled by cattle; the millionaire 
is suddenly invested with a heart, which he bestows upon Carmelita, 
and returns the lands he has filched to their Mexican proprietors. 
Yet, for all this claptrap, in Los Cerritos Mrs. Atherton hit upon the 
theme which was to make Frank Norris’s Octopus the significant 
transition from rococo romance to economic realism in the literary 
treatment of California. Presley (alias Norris), the poet of The 
Octopus, has the traditional urge of the ambitious young author to write 
the Great American Epic. During his visit at Magnus Derrick’s great 
wheat ranch in the San Joaquin, Presley is continually baffled and 
exasperated in his search for his theme. A realist by conviction and 
intention, he scorns to write of the romantic past—the Spanish grandees, 
the bullfights, the pastoral life of the missions. Instead, 


























He had set himself the task of giving absolutely true poetical expression 
to the life of the ranch; and yet again and again, he brought up against 
the railroad, that stubborn iron barrier against which his romance 
shattered itself to froth_He searched for the true romance, and in 
the end found grain rates and unjust freight and tariffs. 













Just as Presley thinks he has caught his theme, as he stands one evening 
on a hilltop when the bells of San Juan Mission ring out over the vast 
wheat fields of San Joaquin, the spell is broken by the strident shriek 
of the new crack passenger engine and the piteous moans of stray sheep 
slaughtered beneath its wheels. In that moment Presley abandons the 
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hackneyed Harte-Atherton theme of retrospective romanticism; he 
finds the new theme, inadvertently encountered and ignored by Harte 
and Atherton: tillers of the soil, lovers of the soil, dispossessed by the 
legal chicanery of lovers of profit—the theme of economic realism. 

With the advent of economic interpretation, literature, as a contem- 
porary critic of the Marxian school has complacently remarked, went 
“off the gold standard of the ages of make-believe,” and the gold of 
Eldorado began to depreciate in value. California is no longer El 
Camino Real along which stroll romantic regionalists revelling in local 
color, echoing Bret Harte’s clichés about the languorous charm of 
Spanish haciendas and the latent nobility of prostitutes. California in 
fiction is now a soap box from which righteous indignant spokesmen 
for the proletariat proclaim the iniquities of the present economic order 
and prophesy their Utopias. Since the gubernatorial campaign of 1934, 
“Epic” no longer suggests to the Californian, whether panic-stricken 
Republican or hopeful Democrat, a literary form; it means “End 
Poverty in California.” The epic of Eldorado is to be written, not as 
a saga of bygone romance, but as the vision of a new heroic movement 
of the people. 

The sharp turn to the left was taken by Jack London, who, as he 
hoboed along the road, saw the People of the Abyss, ground beneath 
the Iron Heel, flee from the civil war of strikers and strikebreakers in 
the industrial city to hunt over California for their Valley of the 
Moon—only to find the free farming lands, once the never-failing 
largess of every frontier, now fallen into the control of capitalist 
speculators. As Garland put it, “The Song of Emigration has become 
the hymn of fugitives.” 

If London, with his knack for facile compromise between what he 
believed and what he knew his public wanted, permitted his Saxon and 
Billy to stumble by good luck upon their Valley of the Moon, he 
realized that no such easy solution of economic problems was possible 
on a large scale. He saw no general jail delivery till the Dream of 
Debs was realized in social revolution; in a story all too realistic, 
approximated in the Bay Region general strike of 1934, London 
gleefully imagines the parasitic idlers of San Francisco society paralyzed 
by he passive refusal of the toiling masses to toil any longer. What 
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London proclaimed fitfully if forcefully, Upton Sinclair, indefatigable 
prophet of idealistic radicalism, has preached in season and out of 
season. Sinclair’s California, like Bret Harte’s, is spellbound by the 
lure of gold, populated by what Jack London called “the minions of 
Midas.” But the familiar characters and situations have grown strangely 
grim. The gamblers no longer make fine gestures 4 la Oakhurst by 
handing back to innocent victims the pile they have won by cheating; 
they play with oil wells instead of poker chips, cheating on a big scale 
and holding on to their wininngs. The prostitutes no longer, a la 
Miggles, repent and bury themselves in the backwoods for a life of 
expiatory devotion to a stricken lover; they crash Hollywood. The 
lynchers no longer establish a crude justice by stringing up a Tennessee 
or a Jack Despard; they mock justice by the conviction of a Mooney. 

Let us grant that London and Sinclair are of the extreme left wing 
in literature, and that they are without great literary honor in their own 
country. They have nevertheless the compensation of a high literary 
reputation abroad. The capitalist-controlled California of London’s 
Martin Eden and Sinclair’s Oil, not the Eldorado of Bret Harte or the 
Arcadia of Mrs. Atherton, is the one best known in Europe. And the 
work of these men has probably had an influence, however intangible, 
on many recent treatments of California history in fiction such as Blaise 
Cendras’s Sutter’s Gold, Robin Lampson’s Laughter out of the Ground, 
Julia Altrocchi’s Snow Covered Wagons, which, for all their efforts to 
recover the first fine careless rapture of the early emigrants, never 
escape the haunting undercurrent of economic interpretation. 

“Who wants gold?” is the closing question of Cendras’s fictionalized 
biography of Johann Augustus Sutter, the man who was ruined by the 
gold rush. Who indeed would want it at the price of his peace of mind, 
his neighbor’s good-will, his sanity? As Cendras turns the merciless 
light of his French logic on the long-romanticized story of the finding 
of gold on Sutter’s ranch, Sutter becomes more than an individual 
overwhelmed by the rush of gold diggers, beggared and crazed by the 
accidental discovery that brought riches to the prospector and ruin to 
the planter. Sutter becomes a symbol of the devastation inevitable 
when a fictitious value supplants real values, when the medium of 
exchange becomes more precious than the goods to be exchanged. The 
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laughter which Robin Lampson hears ringing from the mountains of 
California is an ironic laughter, mocking Samuel Gibson’s repeated 
attempts to get something for nothing. Gibson finds the goodness of 
life only when, abandoning his long following of the malicious Piper 
who has enticed him into the mountains with tales of their hidden 
treasures, he gives himself to fashioning the immemorial human 
patterns—working at a craft with patient skill, loving his bride with 
imagination and intellgence, arriving at a real basis of understanding 
with the son he had left behind in his dream of getting-rich-quick. And 
the rehabilitated Gibson discards the heroic myth of California’s age 
of gold: 


“Oh, Samuel, cried Mary, 
“What heroes you pioneers were! How brave of you to come 
here alone 
And build up this city, this state!” 
But Samuel answered with tense feeling, 
“Darling, I tell you there was nothing heroic or unselfish, 
nothing pretty 
In our conquest of California. The Argonauts came only for 
the gold, to rip off 
The fleece and return. None of us came here to build cities 
or establish 
A great state. We brutally ousted the Mexicans and stole 
their ranches; 
We ruthlessly seized the lands of the early settlers— 
like a tribe of wild savages 
Raiding a village, like a wolf pack in a sheepfold! It was 
every man for himself, 
And all pretty ugly. You’d have to forget a lot to remember it 
as heroic!” 


Julia Altrocchi tells the story of the Donner party, not as Bret Harte 
had told it in Gabriel Conroy for a shilling-shocker, but as a tragedy 
motivated by the fatal fascination of the “siren singing on the far 
frontiers.” The fate of the Donners, as Mrs. Altrocchi tells it, is not 
the obvious catastrophe of pioneers trapped by the Sierra snows, starving 
and freezing at the very gateway of their Promised Land; it is the 
more terrible psychological tragedy of men and women, decent average 
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folks as we meet them at their hopeful start, losing their consideration 
for others as the trail grows steeper and the rations slimmer, sinking, in 
the horror of the forlorn hope, beyond even primitive human inhibitions 
to a level below that of the Indian guides who look on with silent 
scorn at the white man’s cannibalism. Harte’s snowbound outcasts of 
Poker Flat forego their share of the scanty provender to prolong the 
lives of their chance companions. Altrocchi’s doomed Donner party, 
confronted by what their latest historian, George R. Stewart, has called 
“ordeal by hunger,” wait with greedy impatience (if indeed they have 
the decency to wait) till lingering starvation converts friends and rela- 
tives into corpses, strips of flesh from which may be broiled at the camp- 
fire. All the familiar California copy is in these recent works of fiction: 
harlots and lynchings, gamblers and bartenders, bandits and hold-ups, 
miners and dance-halls, mirages of fortune alternately materializing 
and disappearing; but the comings and goings of the characters are 
manipulated, not by the sweeping graceful gestures of Romance, but 
by the inexorable dictates of economic determinism. For whether in the 
gold fields or along Tobacco Road, whether in Eldorado or in Union 
Square, naturalistic writing is governed by the major premise that one 
must eat or be eaten. 

A last vestige of romanticism, not entirely obliterated by the trend 
toward realism, appears in the work of one of California’s most recent 
chroniclers, John Steinbeck. His Tortilla Flat is a throwback to the 
earlier idealized pictures of California before the coming of the gringo. 
Steinbeck’s paisanos are symbols of an escape more genuine than that 
afforded by the fantasies of Bret Harte. Bret Harte’s Argonauts fled 
from the pressure of civilization to the illusion of Eldorado; the 
paisanos live amid what we call civilization, yet keep themselves un- 
spotted by the world. Veterans of the World War, they display no 
symptom of post-war neurosis; encompassed by the sterilizing agencies 
of a machine culture, the W. C. T. U., and visiting nurses, they find 
their simple delights in wine and women and song and friendship. 
While the sophisticated world about them stifles in agnostic pessimism, 
Danny and his friends, untouched by modern distempers, burn their 
candles to St. Francis and bring their pink geraniums to the Blessed 
Virgin as naively as they buy pink brassiéres for their lady friends. The 
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Bret Harte properties abound in Tortilla Flat: the love of comrades, a 
love passing the love of women; the Gargantuan thirsts and Rabelaisian 
amours; the showman’s juxtaposition of deliberately selected incon- 
gruities, like Danny’s gift of the vacuum sweeper which is the pride of 
Dolores Ramirez’s home despite the absence of electric wiring. Tortilla 
Flat is built on the familiar Bret Harte paradox of the essential good- 
ness of bad people, suffused with the romantic morality which exalts 
the feeling above the act. Ragged, disreputable Pilon becomes “a lover 
of beauty and a mystic”? — 


“That not too perfect Pilon who plotted and fought, who drank and 
cursed, trudged slowly on; but a wistful and shining Pilon went up to 
the sea gulls where they bathed on sensitive wings in the evening. That 
Pilon was beautiful and his thoughts were unstained with selfishness 
and lust.” 


But Steinbeck is content to leave the latent goodness a passing thought, 
and in the very midst of which Pilon is led back to earth: 


“For, as he watched the birds, he remembered that Mrs. Pastano used 
sea gulls sometimes in her tamales, and that memory made him hungry, 
and hunger tumbled his soul out of the sky.” 


Tortilla Flat dispenses with the perfunctory regeneration of picaro 
and prostitutes which is Bret Harte’s inevitable sop to Mrs. Grundy. 
Teresina remains through her ninth experience of maternity, as she had 
been through the first eight, “a perfect retort for the distillation of 
children,” very casually concerned with the idle speculation as to which 
of Danny’s four friends is the father. The story of the Ravennos? 
passion for Tonia and Gracie, as Pilon complains, “proves nothing.” 
To which his friend Pablo makes the perfect reply, which is also the 
perfect criticism of this fictional return to Eldorado: “I like it. I like 
it because it hasn’t any meaning you can see and still it does mean 
something, I can’t tell what.” 

T ortilla Flat is not merely one more poppy picked in the gold fields; 
it is of the same seed as the Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi, an 
idyl of the simple heart, whose very mongrel dogs see God. But 
Steinbeck does not make the sentimentalist’s failure to discriminate 
between the “holy poverty” of the Franciscans and the unholy pauper- 
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ism of those “harvest gypsies” whom he has seen “in dubious battle.” 
From these vagrant pedus he draws the proletarian theme of his last 
two books, which in denial of the Franciscan assertion that “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth,” 
declares that a man’s life does depend on the assurance of “a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work”; on the possession of “a little piece of 
land . . . som’thin’ he could live on and there couldn’t nobody throw 
him off it.” 

This hoped-for “little place” with its pathetic “patch of alfalfa for 
the rabbits” is a closer bond between George and Lennie than was 
Danny’s house for the paisanos. The fellowship which binds Jim and 
Mac together in their struggle to organize a strike among the fruit- 
pickers is more durable than the easy-going camaraderie of Danny and 
Pilon and the Pirate. The religion that gives meaning to Jim’s and 
Mac’s lives is no sentimental affair of golden candlesticks or pink 
geraniums, but a united front in the battle for a living wage. Not for 
Steinbeck is Robin Lampson’s specious solution of escaping the curse 
of Midas by moving from the gold-fields to a ranch; the farmer is 
also a gold-digger, more greedy than those of ?49 since his profits are 
wrung not from the bowels of the earth, but from the degradation of 
the itinerant laborers who harvest his crops. It is these indispensable 
yet despised migrants who are the outcasts of present-day California 
communities; it is among the Party workers, striving to weld them into 
working-class solidarity, that we find the present manifestation of the 
love of comrades. The Bret Harte hero was capable of dog-like devotion 
to his “pardner”; the Steinbeck hero knows a larger loyalty. Says one 
of the organizers to the camp chairman: 


“You know how you feel about Sam and all the guys that travel 
with you? Well, I feel the same about all the working stiffs in th 
country.” 
It is this sense of losing self in a larger fellowship that stiffens their 
perseverance in the hopeless fight. In their “two-bit strike” in the 
apple orchards they see a symbol of the world-wide struggle of the 
proletariat: 
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“Weve got to stick,” Jim cried. “We’ve simply got to stick. If 
we lose this, we’re sunk; and not only us, either. Every other working 
stiff in the country gets a little of it.” 

The fat man nodded. “It all fits together,” he agreed. “There 
ain’t nothing separate. Guys think they want to get something soft 
for themselves, but they can’t without everybody gets it.” 


When Jim is shot down by the sheriff, Mac wastes no time in such 
eloquent inarticulate expressions of personal grief as were bestowed 
on Tennessee by his partner. Instead, Mac props the faceless corpse of 
his pal before the wavering strikers whom he is trying to excite into 
resistance. 


“This guy didn’t want nothing for himself,” he began. His knuckles 
were white where he grasped the rail. “Comrades! He didn’t want 
nothing for himself.” 


Eldorado has come a long way. The California valleys where in 
49 every man scrambled frenziedly for himself are now the scene of 
a battle, as desperate as it is dubious, in which are involved all the 
“working stiffs,” not only of these valleys, but of the whole country. In 
reflecting this change of theme, fiction in California is only following 
the development of American fiction as a whole: from picturesque 
romanticism to economic realism, from a Utopia of escape to a Utopia 
of reconstruction, from the ivory tower to the barricade. 














LEGARE AND GRAYSON 


Types of Classical Influence on Criticism in 
the Old South 





By Epp WinFIEtp Parks 


HE Charlestonians of 1825, W. P. Trent once remarked, 
were “still living in imagination at least, in the time of Hor- 
ace. If they had come down the centuries at all, they had 
certainly stopped at another Augustan age,—that of Pope and Addi- 
son.” Edwin H. Eby, author of American Romantic Criticism, 1815 
to 1860, contradicts, without qualification, the second part of Trent’s 
generalization: “The spirit of the eighteenth century appeared cold and 
deadening to the men of the new era. They all criticized Pope and 
his followers for lack of imagination, lack of feeling, and for mechan- 
ical formulae within which literary expression was straightjacketed.” 
Since Mr. Eby considers Hugh Swinton Legaré a romantic critic, and 
from the list of Southern critics treats only Legaré and Poe, I shall 
analyze the work of the Charlestonian at some length. 

The question boils down, I presume, to this: in what degree were 
Southerners men of the new era? That some of them continued to think 
on literary matters in the terms of Queen Anne’s London, even after 
1800, is well-known: it is attested in Virginia, for example, by William 
Wirt, and in South Carolina by William Crafts. 

The influence of classicism might come directly from a reading of 
Greek and Latin authors, or it might come indirectly, through an 
imitation of English writers. William Crafts had sufficient grounding 
to be able to deliver commencement addresses in Latin, but not enough 
interest or knowledge for the older literature to become a real part 
of his thought. He remained strictly within the English tradition: 
we had declared no independence of intellect, he wrote, and “it is not 
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a voyage across the Atlantic that is to disinherit us.” It is significant 
that he claims only “the literary productions . . . anteriour to the 
American Revolution,” that he includes the English language, Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Pope in our heritage, but is willing freely to give 
up “the licentiousness of Byron . .. the milk and water of Words- 
worth ... the Waverly novels” and other romantic writers and their 
works. His criticism and poetry alike indicate that his taste was formed 
by English neoclassicism. When he writes of natural scenery in South 
Carolina, he follows closely in the steps of Pope; when he writes 
essays, in the steps of Addison. Even his anacreontics are not modeled 
upon those of the Greek poet, but on Tom Moore’s translations and 
adaptations. 

Although later in time, Crafts seems to belong to an earlier period 
than Thomas Jefferson. The mind of Crafts was fixed; that of Jeffer- 
son was always open to new impressions. Jefferson’s classical knowledge 
became so thoroughly a part of his thought that for years he accepted 
classical scansion as applicable to English poetry; when he attempted 
to clarify his ideas, in the treatise, “Thoughts on English Prosody,” he 
shifted to the position that emphasis and accent constitute the harmony 
of English verse. Both the initial acceptance of classicism and the 
revolt from it are worth quoting, for in the things they indicate, Jeffer- 
son was not unique. In line with the educational emphasis of his day, 
he approached the native literature from a Greek and Latin back- 
ground; but he was finally committed to no system. Although he 
wrote, when he thought his love for poetry was fading, that he could 
hardly read even Virgil, he could—before and after that—find values 
in Ossian and Anglo-Saxon, and in some poems which today seem 
extremely shoddy. If the poet wrote on the grandeurs of nature, of 
political freedom, or the nobility of man, Jefferson could forgive an 
amazing amount of wretched versification—and to the degree that 
he valued subject rather than form, attitude rather than accomplish- 
ment, Jefferson for all his classicism was a part of the romantic move- 
ment. 

What Crafts dismissed so easily, and what Jefferson accepted or 
rejected on the basis of his personal taste was to Hugh Swinton Legaré 
a matter for critical and philosophical examination. From 1828 to 
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1832, Legaré as an editor of The Southern Review was a practicing 
critic, fully aware that the concept of literature and the books produced 
under the new order had radically changed from the older ones. In his 
first essay he notes that the German critics maintain “there is a funda- 
mental difference between the beau ideal of modern poetry and art, 
and that of the antique; giving to the one the name of the Romantic, 
to the other, its old title of the Classical Style.” To this distinction 
Legaré returns frequently: in discussing the works of Byron, he quotes 
Schlegel’s passage which finds a key to modern writing in the Christian 
religion. Legaré assents, “in general, to the justness of these observa- 
tions. We think that modern literature does differ from that of the 
Greeks in its complexion and spirit—that it is more pensive, sombre 
and melancholy, perhaps, we may add, more abstract and metaphysical 
—and it has, no doubt, been ‘sicklied o’er’ with this sad hue, by the 
influence of a religious faith which connects morality with worship, 
and teaches men to consider every thought, word and action of their 
lives as involving, in some degree, the tremendous issues of eternity.” 
In another review, he adds, “What chiefly distinguishes the modern 
or romantic poetry from the classical is that the former is more con- 
cerned with spiritualities than temporalities, about soul, than body— 
about the shadowy abstractions of the mind than the objects of the 
senses.” 

It is one thing to accept the premises of Schlegel’s argument; quite 
another to accept as a conclusion that modern literature is superior to 
the ancient. “The spirit is changed . . . but does that alter, in any 
essential degree, the forms of beauty?” Homer, Virgil, and Milton 
employed the same method when describing “the sensible phenomena” 
of twilight; changes come when we describe “certain casual circum- 
stances which may or may not accompany that hour”—the tolling of 
a bell, the lonely traveler looking back, and other touching but “still 
extraneous, and it may be, transitory circumstances.” Obviously these 
things may change; since that is true, they represent material for 
poetry, but not for the greatest poetry. “The spirit may vary, the 
associations, the colouring or complexion; but, substantially, there can 
be but one form of beauty, with which human nature, that never 
changes, will rest content.” 
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This form the Greeks had perfected, not to conceal a lack of feeling, 
but to restrain and hold in check an over-exuberant emotionalism. They 
permitted none of the irregularities, the bombast, or the subjective 
mysticism cultivated by modern writers; they rigorously exacted unity 
of design, and “considered a work of art always as a whole.” Three 
things were essential: perfect unity of purpose, simplicity of style, 
and ease of execution. These are the standards by which any literary 
work must be judged; it is the handling of material, not the material 
itself, that makes good or bad art. 

These tests Legaré applies to modern literature. His standards are 
most fully revealed in his comparison of Byron’s Manfred (which he 
considers “as a whole” Byron’s best work) with the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus. Legaré first notes that parts of Byron’s works may surpass 
Manfred, “but such effusions are not, caeteris partibus, comparable to 
works, in which the beauty of design and composition is added to all 
other beauties.” Legaré prefers this work of Byron’s because it has 
fewer of the characteristics of a lyrical rhapsody, because it has form 
and is to some degree objectified: “The spirit of Manfred is strictly 
modern or romantic. The air of abstract reflection, the moral musing, 
the pensive woe, which pervade it, are a contrast to the sensible 
imagery and the lively personification of the Greek play. Yet its frame 
and structure are strictly ‘classical.?”? Manfred, like the Eumenides, 
is “a picture of remorse,” but in the Greek tragedy remorse is personi- 
fied by the Furies, whereas in the English play the “hero is alone,” 
and the author receives no help from external symbolism or allegory. 
The very elements which prevent Manfred from being a classical play 
prevent it, also, from being as great as the classical work, which is an 
objectified and completely rounded work of art. Byron succeeds in 
part, but Aeschylus succeeds wholly. 

Since this acceptance of modernity is obviously limited, it is pertinent 
to ask why Legaré has been termed a romantic critic. Primarily, it seems, 
Mr. Eby thus classifies him on the basis of his definition of poetry. 
Legaré paraphrases Sir Philip Sidney: “True poetry—like true elo- 
quence—is the voice of nature appealing to the heart with its utmost 
sublimity and power”; he interpolates, in an essay defending the 
classics against science, the statement that poetry “is but an abridged 
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name for the sublime and beautiful, and for high-wrought pathos... 
It is spread over the whole face of nature . . . It is in every heroic 
achievement, in every lofty sentiment, in every deep passion, in every 
bright vision of fancy, in every vehement affection of gladness or of 
grief, of pleasure or of pain... It is these feelings, whether utterance 
be given to them, or they be only nursed in the smitten bosom—whether 
they be couched in metre, or poured out with wild disorder and irre- 
pressible rapture, that constitute the true spirit and essence of poetry.” 

The key to this all-inclusive definition is in the final phrases. The 
subject-matter of poetry is unlimited; in all these things, animate or 
inanimate, spoken or mute, there is the spirit of poetry; but if we 
consider his definitions in connection with his other criticism, it seems 
evident that where realized and not potential poetry is under discus- 
sion, Legaré demands of the poet that he give form, design, and 
wholeness to the matter. The feeling is not the finished product, 
although it is the initial and vitalizing part of that product. Thus, 
Legaré does not object to the content of Wordsworth’s poems, but to 
the kind of simplicity, which is “often affected, and always visibly 


elaborate.” He dismisses the “mere musings” of James Percival as 
incoherent, undefined, and shapeless fantasies, product of the brain of 
“noetical opium eaters.” The Athenians would have regarded the 
poetry of Ossian “as a mere monstrosity. A people accustomed to ask 
the reason for evervthing, would have seen in the vagueness, obscurity, 
and hombast of this pretended Celtic epic, only the effusions of a 
melancholy madness.” 


These defects of romanticism are not traceable, always, to Christi- 
anity. Milton and Dante are “the two most sublime poets of modern 
times, the most Christian in spirit, and the most classical and severe in 
style.” Legaré returns again and again to Milton, and the keynote of 
his praise may be heard in his regard for Paradise Lost as a unified 
creation, with design in every point of it. Even Shakspere (though “we 
have no tragedies” but Shakspere’s) falls into bombast and conceit. 
Simple and natural work, as in the poetry of Bryant, deserves full 
praise, and Legaré was delighted to give it, with the qualifying clause 
that such work could never rank with the greatest. 
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Legaré’s is an independent neoclassicism or humanism, developed 
from the Greek models, not founded on any English type. He is in 
sympathy with the English: Byron’s “defense of Pope . . . had been 
worthy of all praise, had he gone a little farther and only gibbeted 
a few of that great man’s detractors in another Dunciad.” His highest 
praise of Byron is that, like Pope, he formed his taste “upon the models 
of Attic, not of Asiatic eloquence—of classical, not of romantic poetry.” 
Byron’s taste, notes Legaré discriminatingly, was so formed, but not 
his poetry—and for that reason his performance falls short of Dryden’s 
and of Pope’s. But Legaré sees defects in the English neoclassicists; 
“Pope is, to some degree, a mannerist, and, so far, falls short of abso- 
lute perfection”; much later, he pronounces Dr. Johnson “a horribly 
bad writer... yet his criticism, in everything that does not soar above 
a certain height, is usually very sensible.” 

Through these quotations I have tried to indicate two things: that 
here is a closely reasoned and consistently applied body of critical 
standards which Legaré had constantly in mind when he wrote on 
literary matters; and that these standards were formed not by the 
precepts of Horace and Pope but by independent study of classical and 
of modern literature, with the result that Legaré broadens the base 
for poetry by widening the scope of its subject-matter, without loosening 
the standards of form and unity and wholeness. His work can not be 
fitted to Trent’s generalization, or to Eby’s; yet, though Legaré’s 
position may be taken as more typical of Southern thought in 1830 
than either of the generalizations I have quoted, his work is not pre- 
cisely typical. It is founded on too closely reasoned a system: there is 
too much analysis and too little acceptance; there is, in short, more 
than one can expect even from cultivated readers. 

Legaré, to my mind, represents the classicist or humanist tempered 
by romanticism. His position is far removed from that of such roman- 
tics as A. B. Meek, who termed the sonnet “poetry in the pillory,” or 
Thomas Holley Chivers, who believed in spontaneity and never hesi- 
tated to invent his own forms or to attempt to give poetical expression 
to a mvstical and subjective mood. These men represent one extreme, 
as William Crafts represents the extreme neoclassical position. In all 


probability, Legaré would have disliked the work of Chivers, and 
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even that of Poe, although he would have noted and approved the 
classical elements in Poe’s critical theories—the insistence on unity 
of effect; the insistence that a poem or story must be a work of art, 
carefully designed and wrought by the maker; the conception of a 
work as being a whole. But Poe was almost untouched by classicism, 
save in this concern with form, and is far removed from Legare’s 
position. 

Timrod’s theories, on the other hand, seem to be a fairly logical 
development from the criticism of Legaré. The essential characteristics 
of poetry, thought Timrod, “underlie the various forms which it 
assumes.” But he differentiates between the “subjective essence” and 
the “objective form.” There is a constant check, a refusal to give way 
to easy theories of composition: “I look upon every poem strictly as a 
work of art, and on the poet, in the act of putting poetry into verse, 
simply as an artist. If the poet have his hour of inspiration, though 
I am so sick of the cant of which this word has been the fruitful source 
that I dislike to use it, this hour is not at all during the work of compo- 
sition.” But Timrod had a high conception of poetry, which he sepa- 
rated sharply from verse; he believed that a long poem, “without 
being all poetry from beginning to end, may be complete as a work 
of art,” and that the intervening passages may be composed of pleasing 
and skillful verse. 

This represents a general loosening up, rather than an abandonment, 
of Legaré’s classicism. Timrod is just as uncompromising in his demand 
for a unified work of art, but he makes a new and romantic distinction 
between verse and poetry. This seems a debatable question, and Timrod 
assuredly does not prove that the distinction exists; but he is more 
interested in proving that “if a poem have one purpose and the 
materials of which it is composed are so selected and arranged as to 
help enforce it,” the result is one complete poem. Thus Timrod answers 
Poe; in his statement that each poem has its characteristic underlying 
form, he was answering not a romantic but a neoclassic critic. 

William J. Grayson had presented, in an early issue of Russell’s 
Magazine, his own definition of poetry. It was founded, he thought, 
on common sense and on reason. Poetry has been many things to many 
different people, and the craft of the poet has been magnified by 
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philosophers, orators, and poets until it is something more than human. 
These commendations “do no harm if they are received with a discreet 
and proper spirit,” adds Grayson drily. But the critics have busied 
themselves, of late, with making poetry “not only divine, but unin- 
telligible” by so defining the nature of poetry that men are puzzled 
to know where “poetry or prose begins or ends.” Now the critics talk 
of “prose poems and poetic prose, as if these terms were not as incon- 
gruous as the phrases, round square and oblong circle.” 

Individual critics give individual definitions: by their tests, certain 
writers “are not poets at all.”” One man would rule out the satirists, 
another the eighteenth-century poets, and so on ad infinitum. Grayson 
quotes with approval Wordsworth’s question, put to a critic who 
thought “The Idiot Boy” unpleasing: “please whom or what I answer, 
human nature, as it has been and will be. And where are we to find 
the best measure of this? I answer, from within.” But each poet answers 
in that way; since tastes are different, poetry assumes a diversity of 
forms and applies itself to all subject. “If there are ‘Idiot Boys’ there 
must be ‘Londons,’ and ‘Rapes of the Lock,’ and ‘Elegies in Country 
Church Yards.’ If we have Wordsworths, we must have Virgils and 
Popes also.” To illustrate this point, Grayson cites readers who like, 
and who dislike, such diverse works as the ancient ballads, Shakspere, 
Milton, the “Ancient Mariner,” the “Vanity of Human Expectations,” 
Gray’s “Elegy,” and Tennyson’s “Maud.” 

Grayson’s command of salty and apt language makes these com- 
parisons diverting, in both senses of the word, as well as pointed; he 
abandons the comparative method and launches a vigorous personal 
attack when he considers Wordsworth. “He was a sort of verse 
making machine all his life. He lived to manufacture verses. His 
morning and evening walks were taken to levy poetical black mail 
from every stock and stone, every shrub and flower, every bird and 
butterfly.—The daisy that to Peter Bell was a daisy and nothing more, 
was to Wordsworth a very different and much more important object— 
it was a peg to hang verses upon... . If he visited a river, it was made 
to rhyme. If he returned again to its banks it was forced to do double 
duty . . . He looked on nature as a kind of poetical milk cow, which 
he was never tired of milking... ” 
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Grayson objects to the manner, not the matter—the form, not the 
material—of Wordsworth’s poems. As the minds to which poetry is 
addressed are varied, the forms and grades of merit must, naturally, 
be almost endless. “The great masters of song alone may occupy the 
summit, but every thicket and dell . . . has its attendant melody.” 
And the subjects are wide, not confined: descriptions of nature, delin- 
eations of “the passions that agitate the heart,” the scourging of “the 
vices of their times,” the treatment of wit, refinement, sense, and 
polished society, the poets who “rise to truth and moralize their song.” 
Trouble comes only when “the critic has once set up his peculiar 
standard of poetry, founded on what he considers the invariable prin- 
ciples of art, and no one can tell at what conclusions he may arrive. 
Instead of sound and catholic taste coextensive with art and nature, 
he substitutes some narrow judgment as limited as his own views. 
He excludes himself from the length and breadth of nature and poetry 
to wall himself in some corner of their domain, insisting that there 
is nothing beyond his own boundaries.” 

If poetry can take all nature for its province, how can we determine 
what is poetry? Not by the nature of the thoughts expressed: “It is 
not beauty of imagery, nor play of fancy, nor creative power of imagin- 
ation, nor expression of emotion or passion, nor delineation of character, 
nor force, refinement or purity of language, that constitutes the dis- 
tinctive quality of poetry.” These elements are shared with prose. 
Nor can it be found, as Coleridge attempts to find it, in any juggling 
with “best words.” “If he had made the distinction to consist in the 
order, and not in the words, it would be nearer the truth. For certainly 
the ‘best words’ are as fully the property of fine passages in prose as 
they are of poetry. It is in the order . . . that the point of distinction 
is to be found.” Grayson is so convinced of the necessity of form that he 
illustrates the differing rhythms of prose and verse by turing a prose 
passage of Milton’s into verse, with results which at least indicate the 
point he is making. 

Poetry is one ‘of the grand divisions of articulate sounds . . . there 
are but two.” And the division which is poetry he would define as “the 
expression, by words, of thought or emotion, is conformity with metrical 
or rhythmical laws.” Poetry and prose alike are “co-extensive with the 
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limits of human thought and emotion . . . It is true that there are 
subjects more suitable to one mode of expression than the other, and 
it would indicate a want of taste and judgment to mistake in the use 
of one or the other as the topic may require. But the error would in 
nowise touch the validity of the distinction between them.” Thus, 
Lucretius may have been injudicious in expounding the doctrine of 
Epicurus as he did, but his work remains a poem, and a prose transla- 
tion of it remains prose; the Iliad is a poem, not alternate bits of poetry 
and prose, and a translation of it may be one or the other; it can not 
be both. 

“When from asking whether a book is a poem, we turn to examine 
into its faults and beauties, the whole province of inquiry is changed.” 
The critic may term a poem verse, or prosaic, as we term a man an 
ass, or effeminate. These figurative expressions are necessary, but con- 
fusion arises when they are applied to the category, rather than to the 
merit, of a work. The chat at a corner, the plain talk of a laborer, the. 
slang of a pot house, are all prose; the doggerel and extemporized 
stanzas are poetry. “A bad poem is still a poem, the most excellent 
prose is still prose, and the landmarks must remain undisturbed by 
the conflicting parties.” 

Grayson referred to Samuel Johnson as “the sturdy old master of 
vigorous common sense”; he looked upon himself as an advocate, if 
not a sturdy one, of the same type of thought. The point which he 
makes about “The Ancient Mariner” is worthy of his critical master: 
we would believe that the glittering eye might have held the guest 
after the wedding, when he was “filled with wine and wassail,” but the 
lunatic eye would have caused a sober man “to run away or call for 
the help of the nearest police officer.” Such poetry was not to Grayson’s 
taste. Yet he is not objecting to those tastes which prefer it, or 
insisting that this is not poetry; he is simply, and sturdily, defending 
the wide realm of poetry, which included a type that he did like: the 
neoclassic. It is true that this is the precise type the romantic critics 
were ruling out of the realm of poetry, and Grayson’s essay thus’ 
becomes in large degree a defense of neoclassicism; but his own tastes 
were too broad and too thoroughly tempered by romanticism for him 
to deny that the romantic type was poetry. 
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In two sonnets, Grayson gives a fairly romantic picture of the 
purposes of subjective and objective poetry. Through the subjective, 
our natures can be “etherealized above the dust and noise / Of earth’s 
low thought”; through the objective, poetic melodies can “Impart 
new charms to nature,” both by beautiful descriptions and by delinea- 
tion of great deeds. Poetry can exalt our joys, in bridal hall or national 
victory, in thanksgiving for bounteous harvest or in saintly devotions— 
whatever the purpose, “the voice of song imparts / A brighter smile 
to every bliss on earth.” And the poet receives his reward in the 
“Visions of beauty, and the life and light / Of hope, and love, and 
joy, thy melodies impart.” If these quotations indicate that Grayson’s 
sonnets have slight value as poetry, they indicate also that the neo- 
classic critic was frequently caught up in the current of romanticism. 

But he is consistent in his dislike for romantic poetry, which to him 
is “subtle and transcendental in its nature. Every sentiment, reflection, 
or description is wrought into elaborate modes of expression, from 
remote and fanciful analogies. The responses of the Muses have become 
as mystical, and sometimes as obscure, as those of ancient oracles, and 
disdain the older and homelier forms of English verse . . . But The 
school of Dryden and Pope is not entirely forgotten.” Thus does 
Grayson preface his attempt, in The Hireling and the Slave, to restore 
to favor the heroic couplet and the didactic poem. Grayson knew that 
his theories were not in style, and that his poetry seemed old-fashioned 
even to his friends, but he had “faith in the ancient classical models, 
the masters directly or indirectly of all the great poets of modern 
times,” and he could not be changed by all the eloquence of a Timrod, 
or a Simms. 

In his unpublished autobiography (which Professor R. A. Bass has 
allowed me to examine), Grayson enlarges without materially chang- 
ing the theories I have noted. Many of the sentences from his earlier 
work are repeated. One valuable item does appear: he looks upon 
Horace’s Art of Poetry as the definitive theory, and he values Pope so 
highly because “Pope comes nearest to the forms of classical elo- 
quence.” In occasional passages, Grayson’s neoclassicism appears to be 
formed directly on a study of classical models, but the body of his 
work stems from the English or, it may be, from the Latin critics, 
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not from the Greek writers. He lacks the philosophy of Legaré, and 
the wider understanding; if this is traceable in part to Grayson’s 
character, it is traceable also, in part, to the closeness with which he 
follows a narrower critical doctrine. 

Legaré represents, more ably than typically, the critical thought of 
the South about 1830. His criticism helps to clarify the early poetry 
and criticism of such a man as William Gilmore Simms, when that 
writer was under the influence of Dryden and Pope; it illustrates how 
such a poet could, a few years later, fall easily under the influence of 
Byron, then of Wordsworth. Embodied in this criticism were the 
seeds of romanticism, which were held in check not by the precepts of 
Horace or Pope but by the examples of the Greeks. It was perhaps 
natural that these ancient examples should wane, in the minds of 
other poets and critics, before the immediate and more compre- 
hensible theory and practise of Wordsworth and Coleridge. To Legaré, 
Wordsworth’s attitude toward nature did not seem revolutionary: the 
Greeks had loved nature as ardently and more precisely. But the 
subjective associations, the casual circumstances, which he thought 
extraneous, seemed to Timrod and to Simms more important than the 
most accurate or the noblest descriptions. 

New concepts had come into the world, and they were not to be 
confuted or denied. It is worth noting that no Southern critic, after 
William Crafts, attempts confutation or denial: the more classical the 
critic, the greater his attempt to bring these into conformity with the 
established forms; the more revolutionary, the greater his tendency to 
deny value to form or, more often, its parallel but not identical ele- 
ment, objectivity. Southern criticism and Southern poetry reflect this 
mixture of romanticism and classicism. Any generalization which omits 
the one or the other paints a false picture. The criticism before 1830 
tended to be classical or neoclassical, but it was strongly tempered by 
romanticism; after that date, the major emphasis gradually changed to 
a romanticism which, adhering closely to the tenets of unity and 
form, was tempered and restrained by classicism. 
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““What was dat?” 

Zeke Jackson almost sprang from his cot, throwing off his cover, 
baring his body to the night air. His eyes sought a spot at the foot of 
his bed. Something had been standing there a moment ago! Now it 
had gone. Zeke moistened his dry lips. Could it have escaped through 
a window? The long row of gray openings upon the dark wall took 
definite shape before his eyes. The bars across them were black, secure, 
against the early morning sky. Then to the door! But there the same 
old slit of light shone just as always beneath the upper hinge. 

He turned quickly and looked up and down over the bodies of the 
sleeping men. Not one of them stirred. Had they not been waked? 
Zeke heard no break in the dull heavy rhythm of their snoring. A chill 
of fear crept over him. If he waked the man lying nearest him, he 
could hear a human voice. The sound of a human voice would assure 
him that—but just as he was about to grasp the bed, he held his hand. 
Those strange words, spoken a moment before, were coming back 
to him. 

“T_awd,” Zeke murmured, “was dat really You dat was talkin’ to 
me? Dat said I was gonna git free from dis jail? Was dat really You?” 

Zeke shook his head, thinking he could clear his thoughts. He 
placed his feet on the floor. The cement was cold to his touch. No, he 
wasn’t asleep. There was no doubt about that. Remembering the water 
bucket kept at the door, he got up noiselessly, without looking for his 
shoes, and passed at the feet of the sleeping prisoners. There was Joe 
asleep, stretched to his full length, and Tom Spinney, with his head 
half-buried under his pillow, and Oscar lying flat on his back, his 
mouth wide open and his cover heaped upon the floor—all of them 
dead to the world. 
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But suppose somebody in this room wasn’t asleep, had been watching 
him from some dark corner? Zeke’s first impulse was to turn about, to 
get back as quickly as he could to the cover of his bed. But that was 
foolish—he had only a step or two to go. The water bucket was almost 
within his reach. As he took the dipper from its nail upon the wall 
he was seized again by a sudden horror of attracting attention to him- 
self, a fear of striking the dipper against the tin of the bucket. His 
hand trembled. But what was wrong with his getting a drink of water 
during the night? That was what it was put there for. He sank the 
dipper ever so carefully into the water and drank. In his ears the gulps 
sounded like pebbles dropping into a lake ten feet below. Through 
the hall-door transom he heard the scraping of a chair over the cement 
floor and the low voice of one of the guards speaking to another. Zeke 
held the water in his mouth. At that instant he wouldn’t dare swallow it. 

As soon as he could he got into bed and drew the blanket over his 
face. With warmth and darkness a feeling of security and relief came 
over him. He sighed heavily. For a while he’d be free to think about 
this strange thing that had happened. 

Although the sun had almost risen Zeke fell into a sound sleep, for 
when the first morning bell rang he leapt from his bed, startled. For 
a moment he was unable to recall where he was. Discovering that he 
was the only man in the room upon his feet, he sank back upon his 
cot and looked about to see if he’d been watched. For the most part 
the men were still stretching and yawning. Some few of them at the 
other end of the room were sitting up, looking down at their feet. Near 
him, Joe Perkins, lying about five feet away, was sufficiently awake to 
have noticed him. 

“What ails you, Zeke?” Joe muttered. 

Zeke answered readily, “I swear, I blieve sumpin’s bitin in dis bed.” 

“Fjunh, it ain’t the bites dat bothers me. It’s dese here mattresses. 
When you turn over it don’t give no more than a sidewalk do. Bet I 
ain’t slept a good hour all night long.” 

“Hunh?” 

“T say I bet I ain’t slept more’n a hour all night,” Joe repeated. 

“How come?” Zeke turned to him directly. 
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“Ain’t no perticler reason, I reckon. I just had it in my mind dat 
I was a-hearin sumpin. Mought not been no more ’n a bad dream.” 

“IT didn’t have no dreams,” Zeke spoke out quickly. “I ain’t never 
slept better in all my life. Last night I was so tired out dat when I hit 
dis bed I bet I ain’t turned over till that bell rung. Naw-suh, I was 
dead to dis worl. I ain’t heard nothin and I ain’t seen nothin.” 

“Well, I didn’t say I heard a racket goin on all night. I just said 
I didn’t exactly know what it was myself. Sumpin just kinder kept 
me awake. Fer all I know it mought er been dem fried taters I et.” 

This admission brought only a moment’s peace to Zeke’s mind. But 
he went on with his dressing, fearing he’d give himself away by asking 
too many questions. “If there was anything goin on, danged if I know 
what twuz,” he said finally. 

“Who said anything was goin on?” Joe demanded. “I ain’t said 
nothin of the sort.” 

“Well, I ain’t trying to argue wid you,” Zeke said. One thing was 
sure, from now on he was going to have to keep his eye on Joe Perkins. 

At that moment came the signal for the men to take their places in 
line. One of the guards stationed himself inside the room, within a 
foot of the water-stool. Just as he was ready to begin the checking he 
looked down and saw he was standing in a puddle of water. For a 
second or two he didn’t look up, then he turned towards the men. “I’ve 
put up with this thing just about as long as I’m going to. Who was 
the last man to use this dipper?” He picked it up and held it for them 
to see. No one answered. “Who threw this water on the floor, I say?” 
Still there was no answer. “So I don’t reckon a damn one of you has 
had a drink of water in a week?” 

The men in line began to look from one to another. Some of them 
shook their heads. 

“J ain’t touched the dipper.” 

“Ain’t no use to look at me. I ain’t throwed no water on the floor.” 

“Nawsuh, I ain’t drunk out that dipper since I been here.” 

By this time Zeke was in line, looking straight ahead, absorbed by 
something he saw upon the wall. Was he the only one in the whole 
crowd who had not spoken? 
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“Well, come on! Get moving!” The guard took a pencil from his 
pocket and began checking the numbers as they passed. 

“Thirteen.” 

“Fyah.” 

“Fourteen.” 

There was no answer. The guard looked up from his paper into the 
face of the next prisoner. “Well, what’s eatin you?” 

“That ain’t my number, boss. I’se fifteen.” 

The man behind Zeke nudged him in the back. “You’se out of 
place. Git up there quick!” 

Number Fifteen turned round and saw Zeke behind him. “How 
come you got us balled up like this, Zeke?” 

“T’se fourteen, boss,” Zeke exclaimed. 

“Well, why in the hell don’t you keep in your place? Get where 
you belong and get the devil out of here.” 

“Yassuh.” 

Zeke’s heart was thumping against his ribs. In his excitement he 
began mumbling to himself. 

“Who you talkin to, Zeke?” asked the man in front of him. 

“FYunh?” 

“T say who you talkin to? I don’t blieve you’se wake good yit.” 

“Yes I is, too. Bet I ain’t never slept better in all my life.” 


*x* * * * Xx 


Zeke was sent down to the cornfield. When noon came he hardly 
knew how the morning had passed, it had gone so quickly. But later 
on when the muscles of his back and arms began to ache he realized 
he must have spent four good hours chopping like the devil. Several 
times during the afternoon he caught himself resting, leaning upon 
his hoe, staring into the distance. Once, halfway down one of the corn 
rows, he stopped to look up at the sun. Instead of blueness there was 
nothing overhead but a mass of tangled corn leaves, narrow flecks 
of blue showing through them. The stalks were so high and so heavy 
with foliage that Zeke was cut off from the world. Who would ever 
have thought a man could hide in an open field! For a moment or 
two he stood still. He heard the voices of other men round him. Several 
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rows away a prisoner was chopping. Zeke could hear the sharp crunch- 
ing of the blade as it dug into the crusty soil, an occasional clacking 
scrape as it hit upon a rock. From a distance he heard the low unintel- 
ligible song of another prisoner, and from a greater distance came the 
yapping of a dog. Stealthily he thrust his head through a mass of the 
long green blades and peered to the right and left. Not a soul could 
see him. “Lawd,” Zeke whispered, “was dat really You?” 

After supper Zeke stood in the doorway by himself and watched the 
other men walking about the enclosure. Then he went inside and lay 
down upon his cot. It was all he could do to keep from falling asleep. 
As he lay there he heard the indistinct, idle talk of the men outside 
the window and every now and then, after a single voice had spoken 
at length, he heard a burst of free, happy laughter. And, then, suddenly, 
he heard his own name spoken. 

He raised up. Tom Spinney was standing near the door. He was 
talking to a group of men, earnest faces turned towards his. 

“You call me, Tom?” 

“Hit don’t make no diffunce,” Tom answered, looking back over 
his shoulder at Zeke. “Hit don’t concern you none nohow.” 

Zeke got up. 

Tom Spinney was saying to the men: “I know hit’s de truth. I 
heard him say so myself. I swear fore God and hope to die fore sunrise 
if he didn’t say dey was gonna be pardoned tomorrow. Go in dare and 
ast Mister Brooks hisself if you don’t blieve me.” 

“Well, how come you can’t tell us who dey is then?” asked Henry 
Buckner. 

Several repeated the question. One said: “Sure, if you know so 
much, how come you don’t know who they is?” 

“T done tole you three times,” Tom said. “I don’t care whether 
you blieve me or not. Hit don’t make no diffunce to me. All I know 
is dat he said de gub’ner has already sent de papers down fer two 
prisners to git out tomorrow.” 

With that he turned away from them and met Zeke, face to face. 

Zeke had been standing there behind him, listening. 

“Git out er my way, Zeke,” Tom said. “What ails you?” 
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Zeke started to answer but was afraid his voice would betray him. 
He stood there and looked out through the open doorway. His heart 
was full. He knew he’d been sinful in doubting the words of the Lord. 
But how was he to know he could believe a dream? The Lord had 
really, really meant it. 

A while later, the room dark and the eyes of his fellow prisoners 
closed, his thoughts turned to the days ahead of him. The first thing 
he’d have to do when he got out would be to patch up his barn and 
build a new chimney for the kitchen. Zilphy wouldn’t come back to 
him until he’d done that. He’d have to fix it up nice before she’d 
come. But she would come, there wasn’t any doubt about that. Her 
Pa wouldn’t want her to, but if he fixed the house up nice, she’d come 
back. She’d certainly come back. If he could just borrow a little money, 
he could buy a mule. That was all he needed to start. Just one mule. 
He’d have a crop in no time. And they could plant a garden. Why, 
some day he might even buy her a Ford car. Zilphy would come. 
She’d have to! 

The first light of morning woke him. He sat up in bed. The men 
around him were sleeping. Zeke looked at them as they slept. This 
was his last morning. Now that he was leaving them he could forget 
all the mean things they’d done. Even those who had been spiteful 
he forgave. They were all right. They were all pretty good fellows. 

Then Zeke prepared himself for the day. It was almost sunrise; 
it would be only a few hours now. He might be told about it at break- 
fast time. Already he could see the warden, standing at the head of 
the table, an important look upon his face. He could hear him clearing 
his throat and speaking out: “Zeke Jackson, prisoner number fourteen, 
is wanted on business at the office.” Then the warden would turn and 
go out of the room. Yessir, that’s how it would be! It would mean he 
was a free man! And as soon as he got his papers, he’d have to come 
back here to get his clothes. There’d be some money coming to him, 
too. It wouldn’t be much. But it would be something! Maybe it would 
be enough to make a payment on a mule. 

An hour later the prisoners marched in to breakfast. They stood 
behind long benches before an uncovered table. Zeke fastened his 
eyes upon the knob of the door through which the warden would 
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enter. In a second he would come. But first the knob would turn. 
Zeke kept his eyes upon it. Was it footsteps he heard? Seconds passed. 
Could it be from the other side of the room that he entered? He 
looked from one door to another. The men round him were sitting 
down. Lord, where was the warden? Everybody was seated. A full 
minute had gone. Zeke took his place at the table and began to eat. 
He did not know what he was eating. There had been a mistake. Was 
it possible that they didn’t tell the prisoners in the morning that they 
would be freed that day? Did they wait till twelve o’clock, when the 
men came in from the fields, to tell them? Yes, that was it! Sure, that 
was it! They always waited till twelve o’clock. Didn’t Henry Cassidy 
have to wait till twelve o’clock before he knew he was free? 

The guards were waiting in the yard for the prisoners. They carried 
rifles slung under their arms. They were spitting tobacco juice into 
the dust. Sometimes the spit would roll over and over like a little ball 
wrapping itself up in dust. Zeke spat down at his own feet. One red- 
faced guard came down the line, looking over the men. He stopped 
in front of Zeke, then turned to speak to another guard: “How many 
men d’you need in the cornfield down on the river?” 

“We need more ’n we had the other day. Gimme a dozen.” 

“Here, you,” the guard on horseback shouted, pointing to Zeke. 
“You and the next four in line go along with the corn gang. Give him 
your number over there by the gate. And, Johnson, you take the rest 
of ’em and git started in the cotton where you left off last week.” 

The prisoners formed into several groups of twelve, with two 
guards over each group. The gates had been opened. The little com- 
panies set out in different directions over the broad fields. 

Zeke kept his eyes to the ground. He saw nothing but the slow 
fall of his own feet into the inch-thick dust. It was getting hot. He 
felt the sun upon his back; he was completely dazed by it. This day 
was beginning like the day before and the day before that. Here were 
the same mcn round him. The same fields. And over him the same 
guards. It wasn’t the way for this day to begin. Was it possible that 
his dream had not been real? 

A thirty-acre field of corn lay in the low grounds near the river. 
It was bordered on the north by a thicket of pines and underbrush, 
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beyond which a slow muddy river flowed by to the sound. Looking 
down upon this field from the high ground on which the prisoners 
were standing, Zeke saw a glittering sea of green leaves. Thousands 
of slender blades were swaying, rising, falling. Suddenly a light wind 
blew across them in a narrow path. It left a trail of sunlight upon the 
upturned leaves. 

“Git yo hoes and start down this row where we left off!” shoutea 
the guard. “An work fast so we can git away from here by twelve 
o’clock.” 

The men picked up their hoes and walked singly across the fields. 
The guards took their positions: one on horseback, looking down the 
rows, the other at the far end of the field. Without looking, Zeke knew 
he was midway between the two. The prisoner working nearest him 
was Isaac Jones, a man of about Zeke’s age. Zeke knew things had 
closed around him. He raised his hoe and let it fall in the crusty soil. 
Now it was as always. All the hope and happiness of his heart had 
gone, leaving in their place a sickening dread. The promise that twelve 
o’clock held roused in him nothing more than a thin unexciting wonder. 

Finally, turning to Isaac, he said: “Isaac, didn’t Tom Spinney say 
last night that two men was gonna be set free today? Didn’t he say 
that de gub’ner was gonna pardon em?” 

“Sho, de gub’ner pardoned em,” Isaac answered. “Didn’t you see 
em when dey left?” 

“Ffunh?” 

“Tjidn’t you see em when dey left?” Isaac repeated. 

“They gone?” 

“Sure, they gone. They drove off in a Ford car this morning.” 

“And so it wasn’t me that the gub’ner was gonna pardon?” 

“Twan’t you?” Isaac said. “I swear and be damn! It don’t look 
like you, do it? Zeke you ain’t got the sense God give a turkey-buzzard. 
The sun has sure gone to yo head.” 

“And so de gub’ner ain’t gonna give me no pardon?” 

Isaac stopped hoeing. He took a step or two closer to Zeke and 
saw the sweat rolling from his face. 

“What’s ailin you, Zeke? Git out an ask the man to let you lay 
down.” 
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“Hish, Isaac,” Zeke murmured. “I had a dream from the Lord. 
The Lord said He was gonna set me free. He said the gub’ner was 
gonna open the gates an I was gonna walk out.” 

“Hish, nigger.” 

“He said de gub’ner was gonna set me free.” 

“Zeke, has you had a sho-nuff vision?” 

Zeke stooped over within close range of Isaac’s ear. “There is 
another gub’ner, Isaac. There is Gub’ner Green. You see these here 
cornstalks? Ain’t they higher than a man’s head? Won’t they hide 
a nigger when he’s runnin? How does I know the Lord didn’t aim 
for me to run? Ain’t this here cornfield just as good as a gub’ner?” 

“Zeke, is you gone crazy?” 

“‘Ain’t this the pardon the Lord was talking bout?” Zeke mur- 
mured. He gathered the long slender blades over his head and pulled 
them down to hide his face. “Don’t the Lord know what He’s doin?” 

“Zeke, you gonna git shot!” Isaac’s words were hoarse. He drew 
back several steps. 

Zeke turned from Isaac and looked in the direction of the mounted 
guard, who was sitting there flicking flies from his horse’s neck. The 
other guards were lost to his sight behind the corn rows. Zeke saw 
a path opening before him across the field. His vision over the waving 
stalks was beckoning. 

“Zeke, you’re a fool!” 

Were the guard’s eyes upon his back? 

He put out one hand to push aside the first stalk across his path. 
His feet would not move. “Oh, God,” he said, “I saw You. But I 
can’t see You no more.” 

The sun and the fields were turning black. The path which had 
opened before him was now a tangle of green blades. He dropped 
his head into his hands. 

When Isaac reached him he had fallen to his knees. 

“Tt ain’t no use, Isaac,” he was whispering. “I?ll stay here for a 
hundred years.” 

“Zeke, Zeke, git up! The guard’s comin!” 

“T ain’t gonna run,” he said. 

“What’s the matter with that man?” asked the guard. 
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“T ain’t gonna run, boss. I swear I ain’t! I?ll stay here, honest to 
God, I?ll stay here for a hundred years.” 

“T say, what’s the matter with that man?” 

“Somethin’s got him, boss,” Isaac said. 

“He's crazy, ain’t he?” 

“Flonest to God, boss, I?ll stay here for a hundred years!” 

“Who said anything about stayin here a hundred years?” 

“T’ll stay, boss, I swear, I'll stay.” 

The guard looked down at Zeke for a moment, then he called to 
the other guard on the far side of the field. “Hey, Pete, come over 
here a minute! A man’s had a sunstroke.” 











MAKING THE RIFFLE 





By CHARLIE JEFFRIES 


EW YEAR in Texas is notable in three ways. First it is a 
N sort of holiday, as it is everywhere else. Then it is moving 
day. But most important of all, it is the day on which 
bankers open their books to loan the sons of the soil money. Those of 
the sons who have been getting along from hand to mouth since selling 
their last cotton, perhaps back in October, go in on that day, or soon 
after, to find out if they can secure the means of running another year. 
If one succeeds, he is said to have “made the riffle.” And he goes away 
feeling good, and forthwith sinks into the ranks of the uninteresting. 
If he fails, and is of the right mettle, he summons up fortitude to sus- 
tain him; and his further acts are worth observing. 

Monk Bivins, for the past several months, had been getting along 
like the rest of his kind. During November, he picked up pecans, and 
kept the family supplied with flour and bacon and coffee. During 
December, he trapped, and made enough money to buy the children 
some shoes. But with the coming of the new year, and its greater 
requirements, he felt the need of backing; and on the great day of 
the book opening, he hitched his horses to the wagon, and struck out 
to town to learn if his name was to be written on its magic pages. 
Many prospective borrowers were at the bank ahead of him, and it 
was late when Bivins’ turn came to go in. He knew the president, 
August B. Van Schnaik; in fact, he lived on Van Schnaik’s place, and 
without beating about the bush, stated his business. The banker looked 
tired, and didn’t say anything for a time, but made marks on a piece 
of paper with a pencil. 

“How much stock have you?” he at length asked. 

“Two horses,” answered Bivins. 

“How old are they?” 

“Eleven and twelve.” 
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“Any cows?” 

“No, sir.” 

Doubtless the president knew these details beforehand, but asked 
from habit, or maybe to see if Bivins would try to deceive him. “You’ve 
got feed to make a crop with, haven’t you?” he went on. 

“No sir, I didn’t make much corn last year, and the cows kept 
breaking in. They got the most of what little I did make; and that’s 
the main reason I want to get the money; I’ve got to have feed for 
my team.” 

“How much money will you need?” 

“You let me have seventy-five dollars last year; I reckon I can do 
on the same again.” 

The president reflected a long time, breathing heavily. After a 
time, he answered: “I can’t see my way clear to make this loan.” 

“Well, how about fifty dollars?” Monk swallowed hard. 

Van Schnaik shook his head, continued to shake his head slowly. 
“Tt won’t do; I don’t want to take the risk.” 

“I’ve borrowed money here before, and always paid it back.” 

“T know, I know,” and there was a touch of impatience in the 
banker’s voice. “But your horses are getting old; they are already old; 
and your family is getting larger and more expensive each year; and 
the old place is nearly worn out; and there has got to be a stop 
sometime.” 

“What about your land? I can’t half work it without something to 
do with.” 

“Do the best you can. It won’t hurt the place to lie out one year. 
You can still live on it, though.” 

Bivins left the bank. And as he left, accustomed though he was to 
hardship, he entered a period of the keenest-edged existence he had 
ever known. When he started to leave town, and that was at once, he 
went to considerable bother to drive around a back way, so that his 
acquaintances couldn’t see him slipping off. And as he drove on home, 
it seemed to him that his empty wagon had the most forlorn rattle he 
had ever heard. It was late when he reached home; and when he got 
there he stripped the gear off his horses, and turned them outside. 
They hadn’t had a bite to eat since morning, and they wouldn’t get 
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any feed now. He didn’t have it for them. But they would get along 
somehow. And they would get through the winter somehow. They 
would walk up to a corn stalk that half a dozen other horses had 
walked up to, and they would bite another joint out of the top. And 
they would browse among the dewberry vines and birdeye bushes, 
and find weatherbeaten grass that had escaped the cattle. And they 
would get some nourishment out of it. And they would come through 
the winter, with gaunt sides and long, fuzzy coats perhaps, but they 
would come through. 

Bivins was not completely cast down; he knew privation, and he 
had plenty of company. The culture of the region demanded that he 
keep a stiff upper lip, and he held himself up admirably. A few days 
after his failure at the bank, one of his neighbors came to his house on 
a little investigating expediticn. Walking about the barnyard, and 
talking volubly about the congressional race, the man managed to 
get a peep into the crib to see if Bivins had succeeded in getting corn. 
Seeing none, he felt emboldened to ask: 

“Mr. August B. Van Schnaik loosening up on the greenbacks these 
days?” 

“You know what that ‘B’ stands for?” 

“No, dunno as I do.” 

“Tt stands for Boa-constrictor.” 

“He’s tight this year,” the man agreed. “He didn’t want to let me 
have money, but he had to. I told him, cold from the shoulder, that 
if he didn’t let me have enough to run on, I wouldn’t pay him what I 
already owe him; and he could take my old hides and shake the bones 
out of them.” 

It wasn’t a remarkable piece of news in the neighborhood, Bivins’ 
failure to make the riffle, but the conversationists, after sitting around 
the store six or eight hours, got around to the Bivins failure, and just 
why Van Schnaik had refused him. 

“It’s because Monk’s getting too many children on hand, and 
none of them big enough to work,” one of the better informed sug- 
gested. 
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“The old wheezeker ought to have let Monk have it anyhow, he’s 
skinned Monk out of enough,” protested the one who claimed on 
occasion to have spoken to the banker ‘cold from the shoulder.’ 

“Well, if he goes to putting it out to every one he’s skinned that 
way, every hard working nigger he’s kept in slavery and every orphan 
he’s stripped of his estate, he’d be broadcasting it from here to the 
river.” 

“T know, but he didn’t skin any of ’em as clean as he did Monk.” 

“How did he skin Monk?” This from another one, who was gifted 
enough with curiosity, it seems, but just hadn’t put in the time he 
might have around places where knowledge of this kind was to be 
gleaned. 

“He stole Monk’s place, that’s how,” answered the cold shoulder 
man. “You see, Monk’s daddy was a sort of cow man. He bought 
the place for a home, and moved on it twenty year ago. He didn’t 
pay anything on it at the time, but after a year or two, he got in bad 
health and decided to sell his cattle and pay it out; and everybody 
around here believes that is what he did. Nobody knows for certain 
what he did, though, for he was struck with some kind of a fit the 
very day he went to close the trade, and died in a few days, and no 
deed was ever found. But he had told some friends what he was going 
to do, and some of them saw him go in Van Schnaik’s office with a roll 
of money; and we all think he paid the place out then and there, and 
that old Van Schnaik took advantage of his feeling bad, and worked 
a shennanegan on him some way and didn’t give him the deed, or 
something of the kind. 

“Monk, for a mild-tempered man, raised a good deal of Cain. He 
declared the place was his by right of inheritance, and he talked and 
hunted high and low for some proof that Van Schnaik had deeded it 
to his daddy. He even went to Van Schnaik. Van Schnaik wouldn’t 
talk about it much; told Monk that if he had any claim to the land 
to produce it in black and white; that, and then settled back in his 
chair. Monk gave it up in time, and the talk died down. He stayed on 
the place; he’s on it yet. Van Schnaik has loaned him money nearly 
every year since then, and Monk has always paid it back, and they’re 
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perfectly friendly. All the same, Van Schnaik stole that place, and he 
ought to have let Monk have the seventy-five.” 

The altruistic attention of one’s neighbors, and making light of 
trouble oneself will not feed a family of seven, and Monk Bivins, 
with the grim New Year situation before him, had now to strike out 
and hunt some kind of a job. Like many others, he imagined that the 
best jobs were to be found a distance away. Accordingly, he boarded 
a freight car and beat his way to Dallas. In that city, all he found in 
any way connected with work were the signs “closed,” and “keep out.” 
As the cold wind, glancing from the tall buildings, blowing sometimes 
straight downward and sometimes straight upward, was very pene- 
trating to a man in thin clothes, he was soon ready to leave Dallas. 
One thing that he heard, however, around the depots and other 
warming places, that gave him renewed hope, was that many laborers 
were wanted at Galveston. And to Galveston he thumbed his way. 

The only difference he found there was that his jumper and overalls 
were better suited to the climate. This was no advantage to him in the 
general equation, however; for if there was less of cold wind to fan 
through his thin clothes, there were more mosquitoes to take toll of 
his blood. 

With tenacity he continued his hunt for town work, going from 
Galveston to San Antonio. He made this trip on a freight train at night, 
sleeping all the way; and when he woke up next morning and looked 
around, he thought that surely he had arrived in the City of Mexico. 
But seeing a white man on the street, after a bit, he judged that he 
had landed rightly, and at once began looking for a job. Bivins did his 
best to find work in San Antonio; but in all that large and colorful city, 
he could find no one that wanted to hire a cotton farmer from East 
Texas. 

During his stay in this place, he heard much about California, and 
the glamour that perpetually hangs over that land attracted him 
powerfully. But courage was not equal to desire; California was too far 
away, and the next move he made was in the direction of home. 
Although he reached home in exactly the same condition as when he 
left, the trip was not entirely wasted. He had learned a good deal 
about keeping the stiff upper lip and tightening his belt. 
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The next day after he got back was Sunday, and he shaved, dressed 
up, and took the family a-visiting. Whether the visit was prompted 
by desire for social intercourse or self-preservation, let none be so 
prying as to ask. But he did get a fine dinner; and the compliments he 
paid the hostess were sincere. The dinner was not all; when he started 
home, the hostess gave his folks four fine heads of collards to carry 
with them. 

When it rains, it pours. The day following, another neighbor sent 
for him to help kill hogs. Ten days on the road does not put a man in 
the best condition for handling heavy hogs, but eagerness is a very good 
substitute for strength, and he accepted the invitation as gladly as he 
had the gift of collards. The day proved great, what with the fanning 
around in the cold, the kicking of the dogs out of the way, the scent 
of fresh meat constantly in his nostrils, the loud, boisterous talking, 
and the hoecake and liver for dinner; and in the afternoon the turning 
of the sausage mill, and the rendering of the lard. And the more 
substantial end of the revelry was carrying home that night a small 
sackful of ribs and back bones. 

The good rain continued. When he reached home, he found that 
some one else who had borrowed a bucket of meal back in the fall 
had paid it back; and what the seven lacked of living high for two or 
three days after that would have been lost in a hollow atom. 

The Bivinses of our country do not subsist long at a time on good 
fortune. Monk, when the notion of city employment had been driven 
out of his mind, set to hunting work closer home. He was on the move 
constantly, walking sometimes ten miles on the barest rumor of work. 
He hung around the store in the hope of learning of something to do. 
He would accost a man in good circumstances, and try to get to cut 
him a load of wood; or perhaps he would hear of a yearling that was 
straying from its range, and would hunt up the owner to get the job 
of driving it back. With such earnestness naturally he found a little 
employment. But it seldom amounted to more than a half-day’s or 
a day’s pay, barely enough to keep the wolf from the door. 

To find work became an obsession with him. He wanted to find a 
steady job so badly it amounted to pain. It made him walk fast. It 
rendered him poor company. He still held himself up properly among 
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his fellows, and talked lightly when he had to talk; but always the 
undercurrent of his thoughts was the desire for work. Many were the 
happy dreams that came to him at night of finding work. With what 
ecstasy he would set to it; chopping cordwood, and piling it up in 
immeasurable ricks; digging ditches, and throwing out the clods 
mountain high. And best of all, there was the food his work would 
buy—such sacks and boxes of provisions no imagination ever beheld! 

While Bivins was engaged in this orgy of work hunting, he was ad- 
vancing with somewhat more success along other lines of economic 
endeavor. He was learning to get the most out of a dollar, or a ten 
cent piece, whichever it happened to be. He had long known, in a 
theoretical way, that corn bread is cheaper than biscuits, and fully as 
strong an article of food; but he hadn’t always put the knowledge to 
use. He had known too that a person can do without meat very well; 
and that sorghum will help to balance a ration almost as well as ribbon 
cane syrup; but these and other similar bits of nutrient knowledge he 
had failed to make the most of. Now it was his cue to espouse whole- 
heartedly the principles of applied science. 

He picked up every nail that he found. He used old tomato cans 
endlessly. He picked up and carried home for the chickens ears of 
corn that he found in the road. He wore his socks out bottom and top. 
He stinted on salt. He did without kerosene. He did without matches. 

In the far reaches of this applied economy, he discovered some 
things of a slightly more generous nature. He found out how much 
warmer several layers of patches make a thin shirt. He saw how much 
less stove wood is required when there is but little to cook. He had 
always been in the habit of lighting his pipe with matches, but since 
Van Schnaik reduced him to fire up with coals, he perceived, by gum, 
that here was a homely comfort before unknown. 

The first employment that Bivins found of any importance was 
clearing some new ground. The job was by no means what would be 
called a snap. His horses were still on the corn-stalk range, and he 
would have to walk three miles to work, and the pay was to be only 
seventy-five cents a day. But when he learned for certain he was going 
to get it, he felt he was treading on air, not a thin layer of air, but air 


a mile deep. 
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The day before he commenced, he whetted his ax on a brickbat, 
giving it a very keen edge. He hadn’t done much rough work lately, 
and his hands would need protection; so he made himself a pair of 
sock-leg gloves. His wife took a quilt and arranged it so he could wear 
it over his shoulders in bad weather, Sam Houston style. Also she 
found him a bright, new lard bucket to carry his dinner in. And to the 
minutest detail, they put everything in readiness for the coming 
onslaught on the forest. 

Bivins was not a strong man, but as in the hog-killing instance, a 
calming energy bore him up. During the first days he was at it, he 
hardly felt the hard labor. Starting from home before daylight, and 
chopping for ten hours, and then walking back home again, became his 
daily routine. There was much mean, rainy weather that winter, but 
neither that nor the keen northers, nor anything else could hinder him. 

One day a favorite cousin came to see him from the Panhandle, 
filled with some of the most wonderful subjects of conversation ever 
brought out of the West. But did Monk take a day off, and have a 
good time with the cousin? Not he, not with six bits awaiting him in 
the timber! Another time there was speaking at the schoolhouse. 
Prominent men were there to address the citizens on the burning 
questions of the day, and the attraction was great. It failed to affect 
Monk Bivins; he was eating three square meals a day now, and was a 
man of some consequence himself. 

The clearing work lasted twelve days, and he made enough money 
out of it, not only to meet current expenses, but to buy provisions for 
another week. Following this, he had another period of unemploy- 
ment—if walking his feet off, investigating every feeble rumor of 
work could be termed doing nothing. Then all unexpectedly, came 
fortune again. He received a letter one morning from the sheriff of 
the county summoning him to court the next Monday to serve as 
juryman. Here was something to be elated about, and no mistake. For 
six days he would get to be a man about the courthouse, sitting around, 
hearing the freshest news, and all the time drawing his three dollars per. 

One little circumstance marred the prospect. His Sunday clothes had 
been Sunday clothes for several years, and while he still wore them 
around home with little apologetic feeling, they were not such as he 
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thought comported with the dignity of a juryman in District court. 
What rendered the trouble worse was that in this instance, he could 
not resort to borrowing. For though the people of Freestone have 
perfected that science in nearly every other line, borrowing whole 
estates sometimes, borrowing farm implements, brazenly, continuously ; 
and borrowing on down to old cats with kittens, and setting hens to 
take the place of those that have quit their nests, they have not learned 
to borrow clothes to any extent. It is a great defect in an otherwise 
perfect system. 

If custom forbade Bivins’ borrowing other people’s clothes, he did 
the next thing to it, he borrowed things from them to refurbish his own 
clothes with. He sent to a neighbor, and borrowed, or not to be using 
English too carelessly, “got” a box of shoe blacking. Three thick 
layers of blacking he laid on his shoes, filling cracks, covering skinned 
places, taking a year’s age from the appearance of them. He got gaso- 
line from another one, who owned a car, and washed the grease from 
his hat. He had a clothes brush of his own, and with some vigorous 
rubbing, he took much of the shine off his trousers. His wife trimmed 
the frazzles from the edges of his coat sleeves, giving them a sort ot 
new, rough-cut appearance. And so skilfully did they do the renovating 
work that when Bivins tried the clothes on and looked in the mirror, 
he felt safe from being fined for contempt of court. 

Bivins’ week at court proved to be about what he expected. He had 
acquaintances at the county seat, and might easily have sponged for 
his board; but there was a certain streak of pride in him that forbade 
this, and he obtained fair lodging at a friend’s for a dollar a day. He 
had to spend some money occasionally, along with the other jurymen, 
to maintain standing; but all expenses counted, he cleared ten dollars 
for the week’s work. 

A son of the soil may go on that way, fighting the wolf fairly 
successfully, so long as he has nothing else to do; but when he starts 
a crop, there comes a decided change in the situation. He must have 
money, or assistance some way. And that was the position Bivins found 
himself in about the first of March. The rains that had fallen contin- 
uously during the winter slackened, the ground dried out, and the 
farmers began to come out of their long retirement. Nearly any day, 
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one of them might be seen taking a plow to the blacksmith shop, and 
occasionally one would flash a new backband on his gear; and unmis- 
takably they were about to set steel to the earth, and yell to their 
teams to get up. 

Monk felt the seasonal impulse early. Ever since he had been grown 
he had been starting crops regularly at this time of the year, and habit 
probably more than reason prompted him to be starting one now. But 
he couldn’t do it, and that for the simple reason that he had no feed 
for his horses. They might go through the winter on the range, but 
obviously they couldn’t plow on sticks; and the enforced inaction 
worried Bivins like an empty meal sack. He cast about in various 
impractical ways to secure feed but failed. Finally he said: “I?ll try 
the snake again; maybe he’ll let me have it now.” He varied his 
approach to the banker this time, using more of a springtime tone. 

“What about that fifty, Mr. Van Schnaik,” he opened. 

“What fifty?” 

“That fifty dollars we were talking about a while back.” 

“What about it how?” 

“You about ready to let me have it?” 

Breeziness had no more effect on the banker than crawling in the 
dust. “The bank has about all it can carry, and as I explained, your 
security is not sufficient for a loan.” 

“But I can’t do a thing, I can’t work your land if I can’t get feed.” 

“T am not complaining about your not working the land.” 

Bivins made other argument, but he knew it was useless before the 
words left his mouth; and he left the bank in the same spirit in which 
he went in on that January morning. 

That night he complained to his wife: 

“T reckon he thinks we are not worth it.” 

“That ought not to make any difference; he beat us out of our 
place, and he ought to let us have the money whether we ever pay 
him or not.” 

“That’s at the bottom of all our trouble; if we had the place now, 


he wouldn’t hesitate to let us have the money—lI wish we could find 
that deed.” 
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There is as much kindness as meanness in Freestone; and if people 
borrow, they also lend. One day, a well-to-do neighbor met Bivins 
and asked: 

“How you going to make a crop? Got any feed for your horses?” 

“No, sir, haven’t got any yet; 1 don’t know what I will do.” 

“lve got a right smart of corn; if you want it, come down and get 
a load or two. You can pay me back next fall.” 

Monk had been glad to be asked to the hog killing, and he had been 
glad of the summons to court, but these were feeble impulses compared 
to the happiness that came to him at this offer of corn. He tried to hide 
his feeling, but had not much success. “You are mighty right, I want 
it,” he answered, as much with his trembling hands and brightening 
eyes as with his lips. “If I don’t make enough to pay it back with, I'll 
pay for it out of the very first cotton I sell.” And the consciousness that 
he was at last to get corn for his horses, and back of that that he would 
be able to start a crop, did much to even Bivins’ hard score with the 
past. 

Well, the year wore on, and oil men came into the neighborhood 
and leased land, and walked about in boots, and blew holes in the earth 
with dynamite; and presently they began putting down a well. The 
location was near Bivins’ house, and at first he had hope of getting 
some rough work to do in connection with it. He failed, as might have 
been expected; and all the excitement he got out of the drilling was 
to stand around on Sundays and watch the rotary whirl. 

He went on drinking pot-liquor and wearing the thickly patched 
clothing of the winter before, taking such meagre employment as the 
neighborhood afforded. Sometimes a neighbor would hire him to haul a 
load of watermelons to town, or the merchant would get him to bring 
back a load of freight. And on one of these trips another bolt out of 
the sky came down very, very close to him. He was walking by the 
bank and Van Schnaik saw him and called him in. The banker, as 
was his habit when preparing a surprise for a listener, put in about a 
minute piddling with the papers on his desk. 

“You see, this banking business is a cold-blooded thing,” he com- 
menced. “If I let every man have money that comes here after it, I 
would have to have Wall Street behind me. I know you need money, 
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I knew you needed it all the time; but I couldn’t let you have it for 
good, sound banking reasons. I tell you what I am going to do now; 
you wanted to borrow ten dollars a while back; I am not going to 
loan you ten dollars, but I am virtually going to give you five-hundred. 
You used to have a notion that you owned that little, old place you live 
on, that your father bought it and didn’t get a deed, or something of 
the kind; but you have no more lawful claim to it than the man in 
the moon. Now, your pride, I surmise, wouldn’t let you accept a gift 
outright, but I am going to utilize that ownership notion of yours to 
help you. You have been working the place a long time and taking 
care of it; and I am going to give you five-hundred dollars to sign a 
quitclaim deed, to renounce forever any claim of ownership. You need 
to get rid of those old clothes; your wife, you tell me, needs new 
things. What do you say?” 

Had Van Schnaik been less elaborate in his proposal, he in all prob- 
ability, would have succeeded. Had he simply said, “Monk, you’ve 
been claiming that land, and as there is oil interest in the country now, 
and I want a title without the shadow of a flaw, I'll pay you five- 
hundred dollars to sign a deed,” Monk, who understood the uncer- 
tainties of oil quite well, would, no doubt, have jumped at the chance 
of so much easy money. But the philanthropic appearance the banker 
gave it, his allusions to Monk’s wants, ruined it with the man with a 
streak of pride in him. He sat very quiet a bit, then got up out of his 
chair and said, “My wife has done got her a dress.” 

Monk continued to haul watermelons whenever he could get a load, 
and he continued to wear the clothes that had been too thin for winter 
and were now too thick for summer. The rotary kept on whirling at 
the well, and the drill bit sank in the earth, kept on sinking in the 
earth. One fine day it penetrated into the Woodbine sand, and forthwith 
oil shot over the derrick’s top, and the great Salty Dog oil field was in. 
Activity in the out of the way neighborhood at once took on a mighty 
impetus. Lease hounds came in droves, and it was difficult to tell which 
shone the brighter, their new automobiles or their big diamonds. In a 
short time more drilling machinery began to arrive, derricks were 
erected here and there, and the bustle and noise of an incipient oil field 
began to harry the days. Big money changed hands daily; Van Schnaik, 
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in particular, report had it, was in some kind of high figure trade with 
the oil companies; and certain it was that four locations were made on 
his land, and preparations were for immediate drilling. 

Van Schnaik was as busy as a gold miner those days, and Monk saw 
very little of him; but one day they happened to meet, and the banker 
stopped him and said: “You had better take that five-hundred; those 
old pants are not going to last another winter.” But Monk, for good, 
sound reasons of pride, again refused. And as he went his way, he was 
sure this time that some other motive than generosity was behind the 
banker’s attentions. 

Although big money came to the field, as in the case of the first 
drilling, very little of it went Monk Bivins’ way. The place was 
crowded with younger, more aggressive job hunters; Monk was living 
too hard to take boarders; so he had to skimp along much as he had 
been doing, his wants playing before him like some object in fairy 
land. One morning he remarked to his wife perfunctorily: 

“T wish I had me a new pair of overalls; these won’t hold the patches 
together much longer; and I’m ashamed to wear them to town.” 

His wife mused a moment over the peas she was shelling, and said: 

“T changed one of mamma’s dresses and made me a new one, maybe 
you could manage it some way like that.” 

Monk looked completely nonplussed, and finally answered: “That 
would hardly do; I wouldn’t want them that thin.” 

“Your father’s clothes, gump, try some of his old pants.” 

Monk reflected over the idea reluctantly, as his wife had previously 
done about the dresses, but finally answered: “You reckon there is 
something that will do?” 

“There are a lot of old things in his trunk, there ought to be some 
pants there.” 

Together they went and opened the trunk, closed now for many 
a year, and began looking through the contents. They said nothing, 
a vague feeling of awe possessing them. Then his wife, coming to a 
perfectly good pair of overalls, said: “Here they are, the very ones 
he had on the day they brought him home. I remember now, they 
hung in the side room till he died, then some of the neighbors must 
have folded tuem up and put them in here.” 
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Monk took the overalls, and looked them over critically, still saying 
nothing. But necessity was abroad, and he ended by stripping off his 
old ones and putting on these. They fit him very well, and he adjusted 
the suspenders, and pulled down the legs, and continued to regard 
them askance. The first words he said were: “Let’s see what’s in the 
pockets, maybe some tobacco.” And he reached his hand into a pocket 
and drew out a bag half full of smoking tobacco. “Well, well,” he 
exclaimed, “I don’t know how it will taste this old, but P’ll try some, 
all the same.” Still in a feeling of exploration he felt in another pocket, 
and drew out a sizable piece of paper. The paper had a legal appear- 
ance, and he unfolded it and began to read. As he read, his eyes opened 
wide, and over his face came an expression of utter wonderment. Seeing 


which, his wife came closer and asked: 

“What is it?” 

“T believe it is the deed.” 

With heads close together, they read the paper through, word for 
word. Then they turned it over and examined the back, scrutinizing 
every scratch and scrawl. “That’s bound to be it,”” Monk said at last. 
“That’s old Van Schnaik’s signature; I could swear to it on a stack of 
bibles. Though I doubt if it is worth anything coming this late.” 

“What do you mean, ‘doubt if it is worth anything?’ ” 

“You see he has been in possession of the place a long time, and the 
law might give it to him just because he has been paying taxes on it, 
and the like.” 

“But it’s ours; he beat us out of it, and I wouldn’t give it up.” 

“It might be worth a trial in court; Pll go see a lawyer about it 
the first time I’m in town.” 

“Go right now; something might happen.” 

“T expect you’re right,” and picking up his hat he went out to the 
road, and caught the first car coming along in the direction of town. 
When he reached town, he went straight to the law office of Wheat, 
Wheat & Wheat. 

Bivins stayed with the lawyers a considerable while, and when he 
finally emerged, it was with a step as light as when he went to the 
new ground those winter days. He went straight to Van Schnaik’s. 
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“What is it?” the banker challenged as he came in. 

“That’s what it is,” the erstwhile wolf fighter said, tossing the deed 
on a table. 

Van Schnaik recognized the paper before he so much as unfolded it. 
He read it about half through, then asked: “What do you intend to 
do with it?” 

“T awyers tell me it is worth going to court over.” 

“Ho, ho. If your lawyers know one letter of the law of limitation, 
they ought to know that piece of paper is worth just what a last year’s 
bird’s nest is worth.” 

“Tt’s a case that can be put in court, they say.” 

“And one they couldn’t win in a hundred years.” 

“Tt takes time to settle cases in court, and if you know one letter of 
the law in cases like this, you ought to know that I can swear out a 
restraining injunction against you. You know oil men; you know how 
they will drill close in to you and get your oil while you are fighting 
a lawsuit. So if you had rather not go into it, maybe you would like 
to buy this last year’s bird’s nest.” 

Van Schnaik sat very still in his chair. Finally he spoke: “How much 
do you want for the deed?” 

“Tast winter when I was in here, I wanted seventy-five dollars. 
Now I want seventy-five hundred.” 

The banker’s imagination worked. He could all but hear the “Whir,” 
“whang,” “clang” of competitor drills around his acreage, going down, 
down to bleed it of its precious liquid, and he himself unable to turn a 
wheel because of a lawsuit. He made no effort to regain his self- 
possession. With a throaty sound, he reached for a pen, filled out a 
check, and he and Monk Bivins exchanged papers. 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON AND 
ANTHONY BUTLER 





By Ricuarp R. STENBERG 





MONG the more important documents bearing on President 
Andrew Jackson’s Mexican and Texas relations, 1829-1835, 
are two later statements on the matter made by his minister 

to Mexico, Anthony Butler, which have not hitherto been published: 
namely, Butler’s letter to Jackson of July 28, 1843, and his letter to 
Joel R. Poinsett, General Winfield Scott and others of July 8, 1846. 
On the back of Butler’s letter to ex-President Jackson the latter wrote 
an endorsement, dated September 9, 1843, in which he declared Butler 
a “liar” and denied his statements im toto.’ Overlooking the fact that 
Jackson was in the habit of levying the charge of “falsehood” against 
men who ventured to make factual statements disagreeable to him,’ 
historians have tended in the past summarily to accept Jackson’s word 
as to Butler’s creditability. There is reason to believe that Butler com- 
pared favorably with Jackson on the point of honesty, and that his 
version of his relations with Jackson deserve notice and more thought- 
ful consideration, though it is not to be expected that it (any more 
than any other piece of human testimony) would be wholly free from 
the tendency towards self-extenuation which is the way of all flesh. 
Butler’s letters are given in chronological order. 
[Butler to Jackson} 
Dear Sir, Independence [Texas], 28 July, 1843 


There has been placed in my hands very recently by a friend a 
pamphlet purporting to be published in Northampton, Massachusetts, 





1]. S. Bassett published Jackson’s endorsement—but not Butler’s letter—in his Corre- 
spondence of Andrew Jackson (1926-33), V1, 227. Butler’s letter to Jackson, July 28, 
1843, is found in the Jackson MSS., Vol. CIX (in Library of Congress); Butler’s letter 
to Poinsett, Scott, &c., is found in the Butler MSS. (in University of Texas Archives). 

See, ¢.¢., R. R. Stenberg, “Jackson’s ‘Rhea Letter’ Hoax,” in Journal of Southern 
History, 11, 480-486. 
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filled with abuse of a great many persons and, amongst others, a very 
liberal share of it for myself.’ In the correspondence referred to my 
letters to yourself are mentioned and some of the most important 
omitted altogether—the object of the proceeding is apparent—in my 
reply however I may be embarrassed for want of copies as reference, as 
I possess no copies of my official correspondence with the Department 
of State, and but few of my private correspondence with yourself. I 
confess that it created some surprise to find that my private letters to 
you were lodged in the Department of State, and especially as yours 
of similar character to me are withheld—I however am in possession 
of all your private letters, the absence of which the pamphleteer seems 
so much to regret. 

Amongst the falsehoods uttered against myself is Ist. The charge 
that I was an absconding debtor, and lurking concealed some where in 
Arkansas at the time of receiving the appointment—I never was in 
Arkansas in my life—and that my character for low intrigue and 
cunning recommended me to your notice for the appointment. You 
well know that the cause, as I presume, of appointing me was the 
information I possessed in regard to Texas communicated personally 
and in writing to yourself and Mr. Van Buren at Washington City in 
1829—and which impressed Mr. V. B., if it did not yourself, with the 
opinion that I could do much towards obtaining a transfer of Texas 
to the U. States: That I was successful you well know, for in 1835 at 
Washington I submitted to Mr. Forsyth communications to me in the 
original Castilian to establish the fact of my having succeeded and it 
only required your consent to the secret article of the Treaty appro- 
priating $500,000 of the $5,000,000 towards purchasing the individuals 
whose agency was indispensable as you had been previously informed 
by me.* In reply to my Letter stating the fact that money must be so 





3{David Lee Child}, The Texas Revolution, and the Late Outrage in California, by 
Probus (Northampton, Mass., 1843). Child, who was editor of The Anti-Slavery 
Standard (New York), published in the Boston Liberator of August 13, 1836, a copy 
of his letter to General Juan Almonte of September 15, 1835, touching a phase of 
Jackson’s Texas policy in 1835; the letter is paraphrased in H. E. Bolton, Guide to the 
Archives of Mexico, 360. Butler’s mission in Mexico, 1829-35, has been treated by 
the following writers: E. C. Barker, in American Historical Review, X11, 788-809; 
T. M. Marshall, The Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1831, 
86-123; G. L. Rives, The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848, 1, 234-261; R. R. 
Stenberg, in Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XIII, 264-286. 

*Butler to Forsyth, June 17, 1835, enclosing two notes written to Butler by Fray 
Hernandez, Santa Anna’s confidant; quoted in W. R. Manning, ed., Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 (1932-37), VIII, 
287-96. The sub-title of the volume is “Mexico, 1831-1848.” 
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applied, and requesting your ideas on the matter—You say “go on 
and conclude the Treaty, you know the sum to which you are limited 
and provided you do not exceed that, it is nothing to us how the money 
is distributed.”® Let any man acquainted with the English language 
read this sentence and then decide whether it did not authorize me to 
purchase assistance in securing the object—bribing if you please— 
besides I have a letter of yours addressed to me in May, 1830, long 
before I had sounded the Depths on the subject, in which you yourself 
make a suggestion that cannot be construed to mean any thing else 
than authorizing a bribe or bribes if necessary to attain what we aimed 
at [7.e., the purchase of Texas]. The Letter says all Spaniards love 
money, and with the sum you have at your command you may do 
much in securing the assistance of such as are necessary by appealing to 
their interest.© 1 do not give your precise words, because I have not 
turned to the file of your letters to search for the one referred to—but 
I know well that my language is perhaps less strong and direct than 
that which you employ in your Letter to me. Well Sir I went on, con- 
cluded the treaty and after apprising you of the fact, and referring to 
the secret article which would be necessary, you then to my astonish- 
ment start at the idea of corruption as you term it, and refuse to receive 
the Country on such conditions:’—I then apply for leave to return and 
confer with you—My return is sanctioned—and in our private inter- 
views [in June, 1835] you assent to my doing the very thing by which 
you had been so much startled—but refer me to Mr. Forsyth with 
these remarkable words—“Settle it with Mr. Forsyth and manage the 
affair as you please but do not let me know it.” You will not fail to 
recollect moreover that I stated to you this fact, which I was instructed 
to do by the Mexicans, “We will enter into the treaty, make the transfer 
and place the Country in the possession of your Government but as 
Congress may refuse to ratify the Treaty we wish to know whether 
Gen. Jackson will consider the possession we give him as a performance 
of the Contract on our part and will pay the Money.” I stated this to 
you, and your reply was—“Yes Sir, if they will sign the Treaty and 
give us possession I will undertake to keep it.” If all this will not prove 
my activity, fidelity and success in the Negotiation, then words and 
acts have lost their usual meaning. The second important item of abuse 





5Jackson to Butler, October 30, 1833 (replying to Butler to Jackson, September 14, 
1833), in Bassett, ed., Correspondence of Jackson, V, 221-222. 

®Butler doubtless refers to Jackson’s private letter of October 10, 1829, in idid., 
IV, 80-81. 

Jackson to Butler, November 27, 1833, in idid., V, 228-230. 
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on me in the pamphlet is—that I was dismissed in disgrace—that as you 
know is not the fact. In the last conversation between us at Washington, 
I mentioned to you the fact of Mr. Forsyth’s saying to me, that I must 
conclude the affair so as to return by the meeting of Congress—I told 
you that it might be impracticable to do so—and asked of you whether 
if the affair was in progress and unavoidable delay should require me 
to remain longer than the time indicated by Mr. Forsyth, whether I 
might not be at liberty to do so—and added—without this permission 
I shall decline returning altogether, as it may be a journey made in 
vain—You in the most clear and distinct manner gave me permission 
to remain as long as was necessary*—urging me however to proceed and 
conclude the Negotiation and complete the work as early as possible, 
which you must have been very sure that I would do, as I was as 
desirous of return as you could be, and this was proved by my letters 
trom 1834. You moreover voluntarily promised me the Government 
of Texas—lI did not ask it—but the pamphleteer states that you had 
offered it to a Mr. Burton of No. Carolina, who had accepted’°—and 
thus Sir if the abusive writer states what is a fact then you deceived me, 
and disgraced yourself—but this is so little what I had a right to expect 
from you, and did expect from you, and the writer states so many 
palpable unblushing falsehoods, that I am constrained to add this to 
the number, and to acquit you of the double dealing it would so 
positively establish.—A fter the interview with you in which a discretion 
as to time was allowed me, I prepared to leave Washington, and about 
10 o’clock at night whilst engaged in packing my trunk (as I left by 
light in the morning) a servant brought me a communication from the 
department of State; supposing it was merely a formal official communi- 
cation on some matter we had previously discussed and settled, and all 
which was well understood, I threw the packet into my trunk, designing 
at my leisure to look over it—it was forgotten, and only opened whilst 
I staid a day at Matamoras and overhauled my trunk there. You were 
not aware of the collision which had taken place between Mr. Forsyth 
and myself whilst at Washington and the ill blood which it seems the 
affair had created—but this I disregarded as I was just as indifferent 
about Mr. Forsyth and his opinions as he could be about me and mine— 
but the proof of the ill blood was found in the Despatch delivered on 
the night before my departure, and opened at Matamoras;—he there 





®See Butler to Forsyth, January 15, 1836, in Manning, of. cit., VIII, 307; Butler to 
Jackson [November ?]}, 1835, in Bassett, op. cit., V, 375-377. See note 12, below. 

®On H. G. Burton’s “appointment” see J. Q. Adam’s speeches of July, 1838, and 
September 17, 1842; Benjamin Lundy, The War in Texas (2nd ed., 1837), 31. 
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intimates a distrust of my success (designed to insult me after all that 
had passed) and positively limits my return to the period of assembling 
the Congress.—I was very sure that this was done without your knowl- 
edge or assent, and so wrote him, with the view of eliciting from you 
a confirmation of your instructions to me verbally given at our last 
interview—and addressed at the same time another Letter informing 
him, that J would not return at the time indicated as | had private 
matters to engage me for some time, and of course resigned. I however 
continued in the discharge of the duties of the Legation untill Mr. 
Ellis arrived—whose arrival I urged as soon as I learned through Mr. 
Forsyth that you had determined to appoint a successor—and doubtless 
Mr. Forsyth stimulated you on the subject—it was a fortunate oppor- 
tunity for a mean and paltry spirit to gratify his malignity and revenge. 
When I first reached Mexico in 1835 the Nation and Presidt. were 
flushed with hopes of a speedy conquest of Texas and untill that was 
done nothing would be listened to of the transfer—when punishment 
had been inflicted they promised to return to the subject’°—and it is a 
positive fact that after the battle of San Jacinto the transfer was again 
proposed to me—and we should have saved the $200,000 designed 
for St. Anna—but as Mr. Ellis had arrived and had charge of the 
Legation, I could take no step myself, and I left him to manage for 
himself.—He sought no aid from me—I was not disposed to volunteer 
in his service, and cover him with the credit of a negotiation that I had 
labored years to effect. And the New York Company” could then 
have made the purchase, as it was in the market for any one—But as 
Texas had declared itself Independent a private Company could not 
compel the Texians to recognize their claim to the domain of the 
Nation, and they declined making the purchase altho’ urged to do so. 
The same objection could not apply to the U. States, for in addition to 
the desire of the Texians for Union with the U. States—the U. States 
had the means of coercion if they resisted the claim founded on a trans- 





General Juan N. Almonte says that it was rumored about in Mexico in the fall of 
1835 that the government intended to transfer Texas to the United States “and that 
to effect this purpose a secret negotiation was on foot with General Santa Anna, he 
being offered for his cooperation the sum of a million of Dollars! What then could be 
the feelings of the Mexicans? Indignity! Santa Anna himself was necessarily compelled 
to tend his services . . . and took command of the army that was to operate in Texas.” 
Almonte to M. B. Lamar, May 29, 1836, in C. A. Gulick, Winnie Allen, and Harriet 
Smithers, eds., The Papers of Mirabeau Buomaparte Lamar (1921-27), 1, 385. 

11The Galveston Bay and Texas Land Co., formed at New York by the attorneys of 
Burnet, Vehlein and Zavala, for the purpose of colonizing Americans in Texas under the 
empresario contracts of these three gentlemen. 
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fer from Mexico. Whether the offer was ever made to Mr. Ellis I am 
not able to decide—but as he was a stranger to the Agents employed 
and moreover neither spoke nor understood a word of the language 
it is probable he heard nothing of the matter, as on such subjects it is 
not customary to speak through interpreters—it is a matter of too much 
delicacy and danger. 

Now the object of this letter is to ask whether you mean to notice 
the pamphlet, and vindicate me from the foul and calumnious charges 
urged against me by the writer? If this is done, it will obviate the 
necessity of doing so myself—if you do not mean to take up the subject 
and reply to the calumnies I shall do so, and in my defense, it will 
become indispensably necessary to refer to several of our private Letters, 
all of which amounting to 31 are in my possession:—this may afford 
a morsel to the pamphleteer which he appears desirous to gain and 
which I have no wish to gratify him in—and would not under any 
circumstances expose to the public eye short of self-defense, against 
unmerited abuse, and to which they are indispensable.—I hope the 
necessity may be avoided, and shall wait your answer till 1st October— 
time enough, after which I mean to proceed. You shall see all that I 
write. 


Most respectfully yours, 
A. Butler. 


To Genl. Jackson 

Note of explanation for the 2d. page 

... for this extract I do not pretend your very words as I have not time 
to refer to your Letters—but I have read so often the Letter containing 
your assent, that I have the idea correctly, and very nearly the language 
as will be seen when a quotation comes to be made as I shall be com- 
pelled to do, if I am put on my defense—And as my private Letters 
have been made the property of the public the obligation of confidence 
seems to be annulled if it ever existed. 

A. B.—— 
{Butler to Poinsett, &c.] 


Owenborough [Kentucky] 
July 8, 1846 
Dear Sir, 

Being detained here for a few days whilst on my way home, I have 
thought it right to apprize you of what was communicated to me by a 
friend a few days previous to my departure from Washington City 
where I had been in attendance on private business. In the course of a 
conversation in which some of the incidents that had occurred during 
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my residence in Mexico was referred to” the conversation led to the 
causes which occasioned the resignation of my office, the principal of 
which was the personal hostility of Mr. Forsyth towards me, its origin 
and the mode he adopted of manifesting it. It was extended into a 
transaction which took place under Mr. Van Buren’s administration 
whilst I was at Washington in 1838 on my return from England—My 
friend then remarked that under the succeeding administration another 


personal enemy had entered the cabinet and on enquiry who it could 
be—he answered “Mr. Poinsett.” The information was so utterly at 
variance with all my impressions on the subject—so unexpected and 
startling that I at once denied the correctness of his opinions, and asked 
for proof:—He replied that his proof came from yourself—that in a 
conversation with you myself being the subject you remarked that I 
was disgraced, that I had destroyed myself and all claims to honor & 
respectability by a threat I had made of publishing the private and 
confidential correspondence between Genl. Jackson and myself—and 
which was done in a communication to the Genl in order to avert a 
threatened dismissal of me from office—and to prevent which the threat 
of publication was made. Now sir, if you ever made such remarks 
they were founded (1 will not say on falsehood, I hope you are too 
honorable to employ such an instrument even against an enemy) on a 


2Butler apparently gave out privately at Washington that Jackson had inspired and 
sanctioned his bribery diplomacy. See anonymous letter to General Almonte, in R. S. 
Ripley, The War With Mexico (1849), 1, 523. Butler also—perhaps hoping to secure 
a military commission in the Mexican War—offered to give President Polk information 
regarding the topography of Northern Mexico. The next year, 1847, Butler was again 
at Washington, advising Polk to acquire the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and build across 
it a canal or railroad. Butler had investigated the matter and estimated the cost of 
building such a canal at $5,000,000. Polk, however, regarded Butler as a nuisance, and 
their hour’s conversation as a waste of time. Tennessee Historical Magazine, \X, 153; 
M. M. Quaife, ed., The Diary of James K. Polk (1910), Ill, 787-788. 

13While not necessarily a threat to publish Jackson’s private letters to him, Butler’s 
angry statement to Forsyth in his letter of January 15, 1836 (see note 8, above) may 
so have been interpreted by Jackson. Butler declared to Forsyth: “The dismissal he 
[the President} now gives me anticipates my own determination on the same subject but 
a very few months, as I had myself informed the President in June last that I would 
under no circumstances continue in Mexico longer than the ensuing April, and I think 
the same communication was made to yourself; and nothing but the deep interest which 
I felt in seeing the affair of Texas brought to a successful conclusion would have induced 
me to remain here so long . . . How far the failure in effecting the object, may be 
attributed to the indiscretion of certain parties [Forsyth] who affect to be in the Presi- 
dent’s confidence to retail his opinions and declare his purposes will be for after times to 
disclose. I am in possession of all the facts—and a precious collection they are.” 
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gross misrepresentation made of the facts from some quarter, very 
probably from Mr. Forsyth— 

To the facts—and first of the threatened dismissal—Be it known to 
you, that such a thing never occurred—neither dismissal nor a threat 
of dismissal—when I left the service of the Govt. it was by resigna- 
tion—a resignation brought about in consequence of a letter recd in 
1835 from Mr. Forsyth, upon reading which I immediately tendered 
my resignation, stated the reasons for doing so and demanded the send- 
ing an immediate successor, but which was nevertheless delayed for 
six months. The Archives in the Dept. of State will prove all this. It is 
true I might have appealed to Gen. Jackson and I know he would 
have sustained me against Mr. Forsyth—he had once before done so— 
But as I had no objection to be relieved from the office for reasons 
unnecessary to state here I used the occasion to resign. I had continued 
in Mexico at great pecuniary sacrifices—had asked to be recalled 
repeatedly, and at last, addressed Mr. Van Buren in the early part of 
the year 1834 requesting him to use his influence with Gen. Jackson 
to permit my return home as .he treaties were all concluded and I 
had nothing to do of sufficient importance to detain me longer. Van 
Buren did so, and Gen. J. in his private letter says that in consequence 
of my strong desire to return, as stated in my letter to Mr. V. B. which 
had just been placed in his hands, I was to proceed and conclude as 
soon as possible a certain business then pending and return—ZI did 
conclude it—postponing my vc7age several months #o do so, and then 
ceturned with the document.* This was in the spring of 1835. After my 
report to the Govt. and several interviews with the President on a 
matter [Texas] about which he felt great interest, and upon which he 
required me to make a detailed report (now as I presume to be found 
in the dept of State) he induced me to return to Mexico and lend my 
services to the subject. (Unfortunately for me) I consented to do so— 
but upon the express condition that I should be at liberty to return home 
at any time after the Ist of the ensuing January at my own discretion 
without consulting the Govt. These were the stipulations upon which 
I consented to go back to Mexico—What were the circumstances in 
addition in Mr. Forsyth’s letter which induced me to resign in the 
following December. and to demand a successor to whom the office 
might be turned over (we had no Consul there) will be made known 
hereafter in a pamphlet which it may yet become my duty to publish— 
Hence Sir you perceive that I was neither dismissed nor threatened to 





The Hernandez letters referred to above, note 4. 
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be dismissed, on the contrary was continued in office for years contrary 
to my expressed wishes and in disregard of my interests—and at last 
left office by voluntary resignation—Upon the second point—my threat 
to Gen. Jackson to publish his letters if he dismissed me—Nothing like 
this ever occurred. In the year 1839 after my removal from the U. 
States into Texas, I heard of a report in circulation of my having been 
dismissed from office and degraded by Gen. Jackson—I was at the 
time a candidate for congress. In my public address I denounced the 
calumny and defied the author to appear and he would be branded 
with liar on his forehead—he did not appear, I was elected and the 
report of course died away.—Whilst it circulated however I wrote Gen. 
Jackson and called on him to refute the charge and vindicate me— 
saying that it was in my power to do so—but if done by myself it would 
become necessary to publish extracts from certain private letters of his 
that might discredit him—but which I might feel compelled to do 
unless he put down the calumny himself. He did not reply to that 
letter untill the election had taken place,” nor do I know whether he 
used means to correct the report—but the election over, the report 
silenced, I gave myself no further trouble on the subject. In 1843 I 
was again a candidate [to the Texas Congress} in express opposition to 
certain measures of Gen. Houston” in the early part of which year the 
notorious pamphlet signed Probus and issued from the press at North- 
ampton Massachusetts made its appearance. To resist the annexation 
of Texas was the pretext for its publication; to afford a medium 
through which to lavish the grossest and most vulgar abuse on Gen. 
Jackson, Mr. Stevenson, Gen. Cass and myself the object. The founda- 
tion of the abuse on me was afforded by garbled extracts from my 
private letters to Gen. Jackson which by some very strange and 
unexplained circumstances had been placed in the Department of 
State, then under the charge of Mr. Webster who it seems permitted 
some one to do what he has so severely and very recently censured Mr. 





145Jackson to Butler, March 15, 1841, in Bassett, op. cit., VI, 94-95. Jackson confessed 
that “from your various statements, we did believe you would be successful in obtaining 
a cession of Texas.” 

16Butler and Houston exchanged denunciatory letters in December, 1845 (MSS., in 
Texas State Library). Writing to Anson Jones in January, 1849, Butler pronounced 
Houston “a compound of-all that was base and contemptible—in taste a drunkard and 
blackguard and a roué—and from habit a liar—a most unqualified braggadocio repre- 
senting himself on all occasions as the we plus ultra of sagacity, foresight, tact and talent.” 
Anson Jones MSS. (in University of Texas Archives). Houston asserts that Butler was 
embittered towards him because he refused to appoint Butler as his Attorney-General in 
his second administration. 
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Buchanan for doing in the affair of the secret service money brought 
before Congress by Mr. Ingersoll. Gen. Houston (as corrupt a man 
as ever lived) procured a copy of the pamphlet “Probus” through 
the Texian minister at Washington City and through his understrappers 
made very free use of it in opposition to my election. It became once 
more necessary that I should address Gen. Jackson on the subject of 
our private correspondence—I called his attention to the unmerited 
abuse poured out upon me through the pages of the pamphlet, and 
having no other foundation but the perversion of that correspondence 
by quoting such parts of my letters as were susceptible of misconstruc- 
tion, and making them the subject of comment. I expressed surprise 
at my private correspondence with him being accessible to any one 
without permission—and then asked leave to reply to the pamphlet 
and to use such extracts from his private letters to me as was necessary 
for explanation and refutation of the false and malicious remarks of 
probus—with this permission, I could at once have amply and con- 
clusively put to silence the calumnies of probus agst. myself—but 
these extracts might have afforded materials for opening a new Battery 
agst. Gen. Jackson and the pamphlet was evidently designed to 
provoke me to publish—as it frequently contained such remarks as 
the following “We suffer much for want of the letter [of Jackson’s] 
to which this [of Butler’s}] was the answer—If we had access to the 
whole correspondence of which this is part, we should be able to exhibit 
the true character of this man so little understood, his corruption, 
ambition and vindictive spirit.”"—-I quote from memory and am not 
sure of the language—but am correct in the idea and not far wrong 
in the words—well Sir, the permission was not accorded me, and I was 
compelled to suffer the mortification of submitting to the vituperation, 
malignity and falsehood against all which I had ample means of 
defense, if I had treated the private letters of Gen. Jackson to me as 
mine to him had been dealt with. True I felt indignant at the General’s 
conduct, and then addressed him, and not untill then, in a style which 
may be construed as threatening—for I did say that his having failed 
to vindicate me himself, or to permit me the use of such means as 
were ample for my vindication, it might be that I should feel it neces- 
sary to act without any further communication with him on the sub- 
ject—that if I should do so—and the publication of any documents 
necessary for my vindication brought him before the public in an 
unfavorable attitude, he must blame himself for it—And I recollect 
most distinctly that he was informed of the necessity of quoting from 
two certain letters of his to me—one of which I said to him then—I 
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repeat it now—would greatly lessen his reputation im the estimation of 
the whole moral world if published. This is the time, and the only 
time—and moreover the only occasion in which I ever wrote or said 
any thing to Gen. Jackson implying a threat—or of publishing the 
private correspondence between us without his permission and this 
too nearly seven years after I had retired from office. I therefore 
conclude this part of my letter to Mr. Poinsett by saying that if you 
stated to any one that I had been dismissed from office you were 
mistaken—misinformed. And if you said that I threatened Gen. Jack- 
son with the publication of his private letters to deter him from dis- 
missing me you were equally mistaken. It may happen that I shall be 
compelled yet to make a publication of facts and circumstances con- 
nected with my seven years residence in Mexico, and when done I 
would stake my life on it that my reputation will be advanced—and 
I add it will be well that as much may be truly said for the reputation 
of Gen. Jackson thereafter... . [Butler relates how he had defended 
Poinsett’s name against aspersions in Mexico.] 

It is well known to you that my appointment as your successor was 
both unexpected and unsolicited—The appointment was offered in 
Augt 1829, declined, and the Presidt urged to keep you there at the 
time the office was conferred on me. I accepted for the moment merely 
to keep safely the archives untill a successor should arrive—I wrote to 
the presidt. by you requesting a successor to be sent, and urged you to 
say whatever was proper to the presidt. for accomplishing wishes and 
which you promised to do—I had then entered into a contract with 
Mr. Zavala to colonize his Texian Lands as part owner & Empresario, 
by which I should have realized at least $100,000 perhaps much 
more—All this was lost—sacrificed—7 years of my life sacrificed at 
a period when time was everything and then exposed to reproach and 
all sort of misrepresentation, the victim of most atrocious of vile un- 
founded calumnies—the most gross and malignant falsehood, and 
worse than all my lips closed against defense, with the most ample 
materials at command—but the day of retribution must come. 

Well has the poet said that many good deeds are written in water— 
whilst the evil ones are recorded on monuments of brass. Gen. Cass 
during the last war commanded the advance of the 8th Division in 
Canada. I succeeded him. Shortly before he left the army as a witness 
on Hull’s trial he issued an order and made a disposition of part of 
the force, which I strongly remonstrated against, and predicted its 
fate—in a few days it was cut off & captured—my command succeeded 
his so nearly the period of this catstrophe that the historians of the 
last war all say that “by the injudicious order of Col. Butler etc. etc.” 
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whilst Col. Butler had decidedly and with all his energy opposed the 
movement, foreseeing clearly the result—yet caring less for such things 
than perhaps I ought to do, errors have been suffered to accumulate 
and remain uncorrected; I shall in all probability begin even late as it is 
to claim my credits—and deny much for which I am made responsible. 

So with regard to that crowning mercy of the philanthropist “abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt.” Col. [R. M.} Johnson brought the 
subject before Congress, became conspicuous as its advocate there, and 
enjoys all the credit as its patron where it was first successful and from 
which all other Governts. and at last Gr. Britain, has followed the 
example—Yet the measure was mine—I originated it in the Legislature 
of Kentucky—was chairman of the Committee [that} drafted the 
report every word of which was the product of my pen—carried the 
report through—the same committee ordered to bring in the Bill 
drafted that also which was passed [with] a very few slight amend- 
ments, and sustained it in Debate agst. all the partizans of the U. S. 
Bank, the shavers and money changers, with the support only of the 
late John Pope, and two years after [wards} Col. Johnson took it up. 


To Mr. Poinsett— 
Gen. Scott and others 
from 

Anthony Butler 

Some historians have warmly alleged that Butler’s conduct in Mexico 
was disgraceful and that he made himself odious to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, but the known evidence does not seem to warrant this un- 
measured opprobrium—which appears to have been heaped on Butler 
for the purpose (whether consciously or unconsciously) of setting off 
Jackson’s virtue by supposed contrast. There is the testimony of 
Stephen F. Austin—no friend of Butler’s—that Butler had “a very 
good standing” in Mexico and, unlike Poinsett, was “popular” among 
the Mexicans, who “say that he does not intermeddle with their internal 
affairs.”"” An American merchant at Mexico City wrote of Butler in 
1831: “The more I know of him, the more I appreciate his character. 





17 Austin to T. F. Leaming, September 25, 1830, in Austin Papers, MSS. (in 
University of Texas Archives). After 1833, however, Austin turned against Butler 
because he suspected Butler of having prolongued his arrest in Mexico, because of 
Butler’s connection with monopolistic Texas land-speculation schemes, and because of 
his opposition to Butler’s efforts to induce the Mexican government to make Texas a 
“Territory” (to facilitate its cession to the United States). 
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He is a man of a vast deal of good sense, active in his service, totally 
devoted to his country . . . He is certainly one of the most popular of 
the diplomatic agents here.””* Querulous attacks were made on Butler 
by jealous persons and political opponents on the ground that he was 
a Texas land-speculator, something of a roisterer and gambler, and 
thus no strict puritan in his private life—in which respects, however, he 
could not compare unfavorably with many of his prominent contem- 
poraries in the United States. These matters should not be allowed 
unduly to cast a shadow over and obscure his diplomatic services, nor 
be cited as proof of his alleged “villainy.””’ Butler’s character was 
merely that of the average American politician. 

It was not until the winter of 1835-1836, Butler having returned at 
the outbreak of the Texas Revolution (there being at last rumors in the 
air in Mexico, furthermore, that Santa Anna was negotiating with Butler 
for a sale of Texas), that the Mexicans became hostile and critical to- 
wards him. Colonel Butler’s delay in returning to Mexico in 1835 in- 
censed President Jackson, who, upon Mexico’s request (October 31, 
1835) for Butler’s recall, discharged him and treated him thenceforth 
with little of the justice which Butler had a right to expect. In after- 
times—as indeed during the period of Butler’s Mexican mission—Jack- 
son was exclusively concerned with protecting (very devoutly) his own 
reputation and pretenses to great moral worth. 

Butler never published his file of Jackson’s private letters, though 
he may still have been intending to publish them at the time death 
suddenly overtook him. He died in endeavoring to rescue a woman 
from burning on the steamer “Anthony Wayne” on the Mississippi 
in 1851, and his private papers were later sold by his wife as historical 
curiosities.”” It is the impression of the writer, from all evidence on 





18Merchant’s letter, in Richmond Enquirer, October 14, 1831. 

19On slanders made against Butler in Mexico (similar to those made against his 
predecessor, Poinsett) see: Butler to W. S. Parrott, December 7, 12, 1835, Butler to 
{Austin}, December 8, 1835, and W. H. Parrott to Butler, December 24, 1835, in 
Austin Papers, Unpublished (in University of Texas Archives). 

20Anson Jones’ statement as to Butler’s death in his endorsement on Butler to Jones, 
January, 1849, cited above, note 16. The Butler Papers came into the hands of Guy 
M. Bryan, and are now deposited in the Archives of the History of Texas and the Texas 
State Library. See D. G. Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, 1, 500. 
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Butler’s life coming to his attention, that Colonel Butler was not 
essentially a dishonest man (as some historians, accepting Jackson’s 
averment, have held), and that as regards his Mexican mission he has 
been rather shabbily treated by historians who would preserve Jackson’s 
reputed honor at all costs. Only by ignoring a good deal of evidence 
(only, that is, by careful negligence) can historians still attempt to clear 
Jackson of a certain intimate participation in the shady side of Butler’s 
diplomacy. So perhaps Butler will yet receive the redress from “impar- 
tial history” which he desired. Yet the historians have great facility in 
ignoring or disparaging such evidence as displeases them, and hence, 
as André Gide says, “How difficult it is to learn anything, to under- 
stand anything!” 
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I HAD TO KNOW 


A Mexican was hoeing weeds for me— 
Cut-and-scrape, cut-and-scrape; 
I wondered what thoughts had come to be 
About his neck’s dark nape. 
Did he think of life he killed in the weed 
In order that other life might succeed? 
Did he think of earth, and how small a bit 
He could ever hope to scrape of it? 
Or were his thoughts in another sphere, 
Where dancing sefioritas appear? 
“Juan,” I said, for I had to know, 
“What do you think of, as you hoe?” 
“T theenk,” he said, “of work I do, 
Majiana, for Sefior Ardenbright. 
He has no so many weeds as you.” 
That’s what he thought. And it served 

me right. 


WITH PLAINTIVE WHINNY 
With plaintive whinny and pawing hoof 
The mare lets her wants be known. 

I know what she wants. She hates a roof. 
She wants to be out on her own. 

She’d like to race down the pasture lane 
And stop with a jolt at the fence, 

To prick up her ears and sniff in disdain 
At limits that never make sense. 

Well, let her whinny and let her paw. 
She isn’t the only one 

To sniff at a thing so fragile as law 

And obey when the sniffing is done. 

















MEXICANS IN DALLAS 





By Watrer T. Watson 





HE problem of assimilating blocks of foreigners .. our larger 
cities is complicated by the lack of information about these 
units. In the city of Dallas, for example, the solution of the 
Mexican problem has been delayed because until recently no published 
data have been available. So detached and segmented is the major 
Mexican colony, so unobtrusive and inconspicuous are the Mexicans 
themselves, that it is easily possible for the average citizen to live for 
many years in the city without any very vivid—and certainly without 
any very accurate—impressions about local Mexican life. 

There were in Texas, counting first, second and third generation 
or “beyond,” about 790,000 Mexicans in 1930. This represented 13.6 
per cent of the state’s population for that year. The 5901 Mexicans 
living in Dallas in 1930, by way of contrast, constituted but 2.3 per cent 
of the city’s 260,000 inhabitants. The per cent of Negroes in Dallas, 
on the other hand, corresponded almost exactly to the proportion for 
the state at large, i. ¢., 14.9 per cent (14.7 per cent in Texas). Thus 
every seventh Texan is a Negro, every eighth, a Mexican; every 
seventh Dallasite is a Negro, but only every forty-fourth, a Mexican. 
Obviously, such a population presents a somewhat different picture 
from that which prevails in San Antonio with its 65,000 Mexicans, or 
E] Paso with its 50,000. In fact, since Dallas has never been a focal, 
radiating center for Mexican immigrants, the situation in the city 
may be quite at variance and, perhaps, altogether atypical of other 
urban centers in the Southwest. 

The disturbance of the economic relationships existing prior to 1929, 
the mild manifestations of race and group consciousness generated by 
these altered conditions, and the humanitarian pleas of social workers 
and citizens acquainted with conditions in the several colonies, have 
tended to call attention to “Little Mexico.” The result has been a 
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series of studies, no one of which is more than fragmentary in itself, 
but which when taken as a totality throw some light upon the actual 
life of the Mexican population. The purpose of this paper is to bring 
into juxtaposition these various studies and inquiries and to suggest a 
possible interpretation of them from the standpoint of the Mexican 
population as a whole. 

Such data as are available indicate that the Dallas Mexican partici- 
pates feebly and incompletely in the life of the Anglo-American com- 
munity; that he is least assimilated of all the population groups in 
the city. Of 933 Mexican families represented in the Dallas School 
Census of 1935, 751 admitted that Spanish was the principal language 
used in the home. In terms of individual students, this means that 
four-fifths of the 2300 Mexican scholastics spend the bulk of their 
time in a Spanish-speaking environment. In a study made by the 
American Youth Commission and sponsored by the Dallas Youth 
Council, 55 per cent of those interviewed (202 persons, or more than 
one-fifth of the Dallas Mexican youth, aged 16-24) lacked sufficient 
grasp of English to understand the questions incorporated in the Com- 
mission’s schedule, prior to their translation and interpretation in 
Spanish. In a random sample of 50 intensive life-histories of Mexican 
homes studied by Ethelyn Davis in 1936, 17 spoke only Spanish, 2 
spoke only English, and 31 used both languages. In practically all 
cases where both languages were used, English was employed as a 
second language. From the standpoint of racial psychology and educa- 
tion, it is significant that the majority of Mexican children who enter 
the Dallas public schools, like those in the state at large, speak Spanish 
as their mother tongue, and become bilingual only after they enter. 

The nativity of Dallas Mexicans throws further light on their in- 
ability to participate effectively in the life and affairs of the city. Eight 
studies of adults distributed over a four-year period and based on resi- 
dence in a given block, employment in a given industry, identification 
with a specific area, or random sampling, and ranging in size from 10 to 
66 cases (211 in all) show that 134 persons were born in Mexico, 77 in 
the United States. The Dallas Youth Survey (cited above) shows 
that 84.2 per cent of the parents were Mexican born but gives no data 
on the nativity of the youth themselves. On the other hand, only 3.2 
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per cent of the 1390 Mexican children in the Dallas elementary 
schools, 1935-1936, who gave their nativity, were born in Mexico. 
Approximately one-half (49.2 per cent) of these children were natives 
of Dallas; 42.6 per cent, of other points in Texas; 5 per cent, of other 
states in the United States. On the basis of these data, it seems safe 
to conclude that the second generation in Dallas is overwhelmingly 
American, but that the first generation is largely of Mexican nativity. 
When the average residence of about 12 years for adults in Dallas 
is added to an earlier circulation, involving residence in two to 
twelve other places in the United States, it is necessary to revise the 
persistently recurring and widely held conception that the Mexicans 
in Dallas are either newcomers, immigrants, or transients. In spite of 
their years here, however, they are for the most part unassimilated—a 
fact that cannot be dissociated from the nativity of the older generation. 

In addition to barriers of language and cultural diversity implied 
in this differing nativity of the elders, the low educational and socio- 
economic rating of the Mexican restricts sharply the opportunity for 
this participation and assimilation.. In Davis’s study of 50 cases of 
adults the median education was 4.6 years in school (7 had no formal 
schooling, 3 some work in college). In a subsequent sample of 66 
cases (all over 16) the median school years completed was just over 4 
for 41 born in the United States, 6 for 25 born in Mexico. The average 
school year if several college graduates are eliminated was: United 
States born, 4.3, Mexican born, 3.6. The Dallas Youth Survey gives 
a slightly more favorable picture: 6 per cent were illiterate (school not 
mentioned but inability to read and write cited), 40 per cent had not 
completed the sixth grade, 67 per cent had not gone beyond the seventh 
grade, one-seventh completed high school (10.9 per cent) or went 
beyond (3.0 per cent). A reasonable interpretation of these data, con- 
firmed by teachers in the colony, is that the second generation is some- 
what better educated than their parents, but that, at best, the academic 
level is low—say, fourth and sixth grades, respectively. Apparently, 
the Dallas Mexican has, as yet, assimilated but little the American 
attitude toward secondary education; as soon as the child is an eco- 
nomic asset he must go to work. Daughters are confronted with the 
community expectation that they must marry before they are too old. 
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Low socio-economic as well as low educational status prevents effec- 
tive advancement beyond the humblest levels, and, in time, induces 
attitudes of fatalism and indifference. The ratio of “Other Occupations” 
(representing as a rule some rise on the occupational ladder) to the 
sum of “Laborer,” “Unemployed,” and “Other,” gives a rough mea- 
sure of this status. In four of the six public schools in which Mexican 
children of Dallas are registered and in which occupations of 819 
parents were designated in 1935-1936, this ratio ranged from 7.5 
to 57.5 per cent. The higher and more favorable figure applies to the 
North Dallas (Travis School) colony in which about one-tenth of 
the Mexican scholastic population lives, and is to be interpreted in terms 
of the area-of-second-settlement characteristics that distinguish this 
section from Little Mexico proper, just to the south and west. The 
smaller figure, on the other hand, applies to the South Dallas (Alamo 
School) colony, containing one-sixteenth of the Mexican scholastics, 
and is made intelligible when the colony is defined as a part of an 
area in which there are no entirely “Mexican” streets, in which there 
reside a considerable number of persons who have come to the city 
primarily for relief, and in which “blighted area” characteristics are 
sufficiently marked to distinguish it as one of four such areas in the 
city. Perhaps the most satisfactory measure is Little Mexico itself, 
which includes two-thirds of the scholastics and has a ratio of 27.1 
“Other Occupations” to the “Labor-Unemployed-Other” total. Stated 
reversely, for purpose of emphasis, three quarters (72.9 per cent) of 
the fathers of these scholastics are laborers or are unemployed. 

In a general way the Dallas Youth Survey confirms these data. 
Three-fourths (75.4 per cent) of those interviewed gave the usual 
occupation of the father, i.e., the one in which he had “worked most 
of his life,” as laborer. Laborers in this study were further classified 
as skilled (12.6), semi-skilled (8.9 per cent) and unskilled (53.9 per 
cent). Only 1.6 per cent of the fathers were “professional.” In contrast, 
25.9 per cent of the youth themselves were employed as laborers or 
on relief projects (supposedly labor) and 2.5 per cent at the other end 
as “professionals.” Included, undoubtedly, in a further category—the 
unemployed, non-student and homemaker group, which constituted 
35.8 per cent of the total—were many who have been or will be 
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laborers and who should be added to the 25.9 per cent enumerated 
above. Even when this allowance is made, however, there still remains 
a distinct balance in favor of the second generation. 

It is not apparent from the original data how seriously the term 
“professional” is to be taken in the preceding classification. Whatever 
its precise definition, only one Mexican-born professional man has 
risen from the Dallas ranks. This man is a lawyer who studied both 
in Mexico and in the United States and holds his legal degree from 
a Dallas university. After practicing for five years, among the Mexi- 
cans, he is still unable to decide whether there is an opportunity for 
a Mexican professional man in Dallas, and may return to Mexico. 

In addition to language, nativity and cultural background, educa- 
tion, and socio-economic level, one factor of a more external kind looms 
large in any analysis of forces that restrict Mexican participation in 
the wider American community. This factor is health. 

One index of health is the number of deaths from tuberculosis. Dur- 
ing the three-year period, 1934-1936 (the only period for which 
census tract health data are available), Little Mexico led the city’s 60 
tracts with an average annual death rate of 1.97 per 1,000 for this 
disease, a rate nearly fifty per cent higher than the second ranking 
tract (adjacent but racially more varied) and almost double the third 
tract (Negro). Standing in sixth and eighth places, respectively, were 
the two tracts (both racially cosmopolitan) in which the South and 
East Dallas Mexican colonies are located. When deaths from all causes 
are considered, Mexicans constituted 3.2 per cent of the 1935 Dallas 
total as contrasted to 2.3 per cent of the population. Thirty-five per 
cent of the Mexican deaths for that year were of children under one 
year of age, while only 9.7 per cent of the total deaths in Dallas were 
of children under one year. On the other hand, the Little Mexico tract 
shared with 12 other tracts the distinction of having no deaths from 
suicide during the three-year period, 1933-1935. 

Numerous background factors that limit participation of Dallas 
Mexicans in the life of the larger community have been summarized. 
Even were these factors less important, there is abundant evidence that 
the institutions of the Mexican, as contrasted to the Anglo-American, 
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community provide inadequate basis for participation while the gap is 
being bridged. 

The Mexican family has been regarded typically as one beginning 
with rather young marriages, blessed by a high birth rate and many 
children and characterized by a good deal of stability and permanence. 
Certainly this is true in Mexico and there is evidence that it has likewise 
been true in Dallas. That the family is large is indicated by the fact 
that the census family in Dallas includes 3.9 persons while the average 
Mexican family includes 5.97 persons, i.e., father, mother, and four 
children, as contrasted to father, mother and two children for the city 
as a whole. That the birth rate is high is indicated by Little Mexico’s 
crude rate of 39.2 per 1,000 population—a rate 70 per cent in excess 
of any of the other tracts (60 in all) in Dallas and approximately 
seven times that existing in Munger Place, which stands lowest in 
the series of tracts. Stated in still another way, Mexican births in 
1935 were 5.1 per cent of the total Dallas births, or more than twice 
the number that would be expected in proportion to Mexican repre- 
sentation in the city’s population (2.3 per cent). That marriage still 
begins early, especially for the girls, is indicated by even a casual 
inspection of marriage license ages in the daily press. That the Mexican 
home is completely stable or, more accurately, that it is as closely knit 
as it once was, is, on the other hand, a matter of question. Some evidence 
for such a conjecture may be derived by calling attention to the types 
of families found in an intensive analysis of 30 applicant families who 
were assisted by a Dallas family agency. Fourteen of these were “sim- 
ple” families consisting of husband, wife and minor children, or one 
parent and minor children. Sixteen, on the other hand, were “com- 
posite” groups in which there were either relatives or persons not 
related living as an intimate part of the household. The following 
case suggests something of the nature of the relationships involved: 


The woman in the E family is a twenty-year-old girl who was given 
up by her mother when she was three years old and whose aunt and 
uncle took her into their home. She worked in a dress factory from 
the time she was thirteen until she was sixteen, when she had to stop 
because of pregnancy. The first child has been kept by the aunt. Two 
years after the birth of the child, the mother met a second man with 
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whom she formed a common-law union. This union was concealed 
from his people, who objected to a marriage with the girl. There is 
now one child by this union. Another recently died at the time of 
delivery. The husband is very fond of his child but dislikes the wife’s 
first child. At the present time, the family, living harmoniously to- 
gether, consists of the mother, her common-law husband, their child, 
her illegitimate child and the aunt. 


In addition to the “simple” and “composite” families, several fam- 
ilies not investigated lived in “colonies” or groups having some sepa- 
rate rooms but using some rooms in common. Although the sample is 
small it is probably significant that ten mothers in the group of sixteen 
“composite” families were native-born women, indicating that the 
“composite” groups are perhaps more often formed by women dis- 
sociated from the older Mexican culture. Economic pressures alone 
could, of course, be the real explanation for the variations noted, but 
the facts do not seem to admit so simple and so external an interpreta- 
tion. Further evidence of family disorganization is indicated by the 
fact that in the Dallas Youth Survey eight per cent of the Mexican 
young people living at home expressed a desire, if given the oppor- 
tunity, to leave home. Reasons given were family “discord,” “too 
much restriction,” “home too crowded,” “no privacy,” “wanderlust,” 
“better job opportunities elsewhere,” etc. It is true that percentages of 
White (other than Mexican) and Negro youth who wish to escape 
from the home environment—11.6 and 13.7 respectively—exceeded 
that of the Mexicans. But this was expected. The revealing item is 
that disorganization does exist in Mexican as well as in American 
families, and in significant proportions. Specific cases suggest more 
vividly the nature of this disorganization and this desire to break 
with the home: 


1. The F. family is a composite group which consisted of the mother, 
the father, and four children by this union, two daughters by a former 
marriage of the woman, and her mother. When the mother died, the 
two step-daughters, ages nineteen and seventeen, left the father and 
set up a home with their maternal grandmother. One of the girls was 
employed on WPA as the wage earner for the family, as Mr. F. was 
partially incapacitated. He resented their withdrawing the support 
from the family and he also felt the need of the younger children for 
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the care and supervision of their older half-sisters. The girls stoutly 
refused to return to the home, saying that they are not allowed any 
outside pleasures and that implicit obedience is expected in everything. 
The father objects strenuously to the girl working on the night shift 
at the sewing room and returning home late at night. 


2. In the G family, the mother applied to social agencies to force 
her seventeen-year-old daughter to return to the home. She feels she 
has been disgraced by her lack of control over her daughter. The girl 
has been away from home six months, is employed at a popular Mexi- 
can restaurant and shares a room with an older girl of questionable 
reputation. The daughter feels that the original trouble began when 
the mother wished her to spy on and follow her sister, who was going 
with a married man, and then to report back her findings. When the 
girl did this, the sister became angry and fought her. The girl also 
believes her mother and her mother’s friends circulated rumors that 
her employer was making improper advances to her, which rumors 
led to her discharge. The girl refuses to return to the home where she 
is not given sufficient privileges. She says that her reputation is above 
reproach, she is self-supporting, and that there is nothing her family 
can do about it. 


These cases assume additional significance when the tradition of 
feminine chaperonage which prohibits the Mexican girl from talking to 
strangers or otherwise seeking individual outlets is taken into account. 

Interesting also as evidence of feminine dissatisfaction within the 
family is the conclusion in the Youth Survey that a larger number of 
females than males wished to participate in activities to be hypothetically 
sponsored by neighborhood schools. In fact, reads the report, there 
was “ a significantly higher percentage of Mexican females expressing 
a desire to participate in each of the eight activities listed,” a difference 
which can be accounted for only on the basis that the Mexican male 
has already more freedom and therefore more recreational and other 
opportunities. Other evidences that all is not well within the Mexican 
family in Dallas are: (1) high percentage of juvenile gangs in Little 
Mexico (rate exceeded by only one other census tract), (2) excessive 
number of juvenile offenses committed alone (unaccompanied by 
others) in comparison to White (other than Mexican) and Negro chil- 
dren admitted to a leading Dallas guidance clinic, (3) frequency of 
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use by the psychiatrist of the concept “insecurity” to indicate the feel- 
ing of Mexican children toward their homes and social world, (4) 
high ratio of juvenile delinquency reported by probation officer for 
census tracts containing Mexicans, (5) decreased willingness of friends 
and relatives to take children as “hijas de crinaza” (informal extra- 
legal adoption of children left without parents), and (6) frequency of 
desertion by the father in comparison to “Whites” and Negroes. 

In contrast to the disorganization envisioned by the facts summarized 
is the Mexican home as it has typically functioned in relation to the 
activities of its young. The following case, almost unbelievable for those 
unfamiliar with Mexican familial practices, indicates the type of control 
from which deviation appears to be occurring: 


Pedro observed Maria in church, and was visibly impressed. He 
moved quickly, addressing a letter that same day to her parents, re- 
questing permission to write to Maria. He understood, of course, that 
the parents would read each letter carefully before Maria saw it. Per- 
mission was granted, and at the end of the second year of correspon- 
dence, du-ing which period neither Maria nor Pedro spoke to each 
other, he paid his first visits to Maria’s home, calling upon each of 
her parents. The implication of the visits was apparent to all. His 
acceptability being established by Maria’s parents through communica- 
tion with relatives in Mexico, he then received permission to call upon 
Maria, provided, of course, that one of her parents was present. Now 
he comes with his guitar and sings love songs to Maria, while her 
mother sits near. In one year or two perhaps, they will be married. 


If the Mexican home is losing some of its traditional control, so also 
is the church, i.e., the Roman Catholic Church. One measure of this 
reduction in religious control is the ratio of Roman Catholic member- 
ship to the total Mexican population at successive time intervals. Be- 
ginning with 75 members in 1910 and reaching a peak of about 4,500, 
the leading (and only sizable) Roman Catholic congregation has reg- 
ularly lost in numbers since 1925. By 1930 the membership had dipped 
to 4,000, or approximately 68 per cent of the population. This figure 
may be compared in turn to a total of 2,500 members in 1935, or 42.3 
per cent of the Mexican residents in the several Dallas colonies. A part 
of the explanation for this decline is the return movement to Mexico 
during the depression years—a movement which seemingly drew more 
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heavily from Catholic families than from the economically better 
adapted members of Protestant groups. A portion of the trend away 
from Roman Catholicism, however, cannot be explained in such terms 
but must be related to the amazing growth in Dallas of the Mexican, 
as contrasted to the Roman, Catholic Church. Organized in 1932 this 
sect claimed 830 members by 1936. The Mexican church, it should 
be noted, arose in Mexico to preserve Roman Catholic doctrines and 
forms of worship under Mexican rather than Roman leadership and 
is completely dissociated from the traditional Roman authority. 

Since this church makes no bid for members on the basis of charity, 
its rapid growth which, in addition to enrollment, includes a $5,000 
building, a $1,500 annual salary to its priest, extra services on Uvalde 
Street and a substantial amount sent back to the governing board in 
the home country must be explained on some other basis. Although 
there is inadequate evidence to support the hypothesis, it is probable 
that a more or less unconscious, but slowly emerging nationalist senti- 
ment, occasioned partly by the suppression of the Roman Catholic 
Church back home, partly by the religious conflict situation engendered 
here—Roman priests apply the term “schismatic group” to the Mexican 
Catholic Church—constitutes the major explanation. It will be inter- 
esting to see what happens to this newly organized sect through the 
years, as the religious program and status of the parent church in 
Mexico is determined. 

In spite of the deflection from the Roman Catholic group, in spite 
of the activities of at least seven evangelical churches holding services 
in Spanish, carrying on missionary programs and claiming a combined 
membership of more than 700, it is significant that the Roman Catholic 
Church continues to maintain its place as the most important insti- 
tutional force in the Mexican colony. It is also significant that all of 
the churches maintain a higher degree of religious control than is the 
case in any of the other major ethnic groups (Italian, Norwegian, 
Greek, Swiss, Jewish, Swedish, German, and Negro) of Dallas. The 
extent and nature of this control in the Mexican group is evidenced 
by the fact that three quarters (74.3) per cent of the youths inter- 
viewed in the Dallas Youth Survey claimed attendance of from one 
to five times at the devotional activities of some church during the 
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four weeks prior to the interview, and that 96 per cent of the parents 
of the youth indicated identical church preferences with their marriage 
partners. An additional 1.5 per cent checked different combinations of 
religious preferences. In only two per cent of the cases was it found 
that neither parent belonged to or preferred any church. This latter 
item of non-membership and non-preference, though not directly com- 
parable to church attendance figures given by the youths themselves, 
does seem to suggest some loss of religious control in the home when 
it is recalled that one-quarter (25.7 per cent) of the youths did not 
participate at all in any religious activity. Certainly such a view is 
consistent with the testimony of Mexican religious workers. 

Community breakdown on an even wider basis has inevitably accom- 
panied these changes in home and church control. This has been true 
both in the sense of deterioration in physical structure and in the loss 
of capacity to act concertedly. The “Blighted Area Survey” prepared 
by the Dallas County Relief Board gives the picture on the material 
side for 397 dwelling units and 357 residential structures located in 
the southern and most depressed half of Little Mexico. 


Dwelling Units—397 (cold water only, 100 per cent; no electric 
lights, 58.4; no gas, 79.8; no indoor toilets, 74.1; no private bath, 
76.8). 

Residential Structures—357 (good condition, 1.9 per cent; needing 
minor repairs, 32.5; needing major repairs, 25.5; unfit for occupancy, 
40.0; overcrowded, 74.0; owned dwelling units, 2.2; rented dwelling 
units, 95.4; vacant dwelling units, 2.2). 


Since Little Mexico is an area of first settlement and since there are 
some 300 Mexican families living elsewhere in the city, the figures 
cited misrepresent the total situation. They do, however, apply directly 
to one-half of all Mexican homes in Dallas and probably indicate 
accurately the housing conditions which characterize an additional 
10-15 per cent. 

Less obvious than the squalor and economic neglect is the inadequacy 
of the Mexican neighborhood on its institutional side. A study calcu- 
lated to measure solidarity and neighborhood participation brought 
only two affirmative responses from 32 families regarding the fact of 
membership in a school club (P.T.A., mothers’ club, etc.), social club 
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or group (bridge club, gymnasium class, dancing club, sewing club, 
etc.), or local improvement association. In seven instances, however, 
membership in a church club (Ladies’ Aid, sewing club, mothers’ club, 
church men’s club, etc.) was claimed. A similar situation was revealed 
in the Youth Survey. Questioned regarding what social clubs or recrea- 
tional groups they had participated in during the preceding three 
months, 86 per cent of those interviewed replied with a blank neg- 
ative. One-half did not know that any clubs existed; one-eighth could 
not afford to join. 


The “Ignacio Zaragosa,” designed to aid members who are in need 
or trouble, the Woodmen of the World, and the Spanish-American 
Alliance, with its mutual insurance features, have demonstrated varying 
capacities to survive on a feeble basis. In general, however, organiza- 
tions, never thoroughly indigenous or spontaneously eruptive in origin, 
have tended to wither. A newspaper, La Prensa, once published in Dal- 
las, capitulated, as did a labor union club, a young men’s Mexico Club 
planned along recreational lines, an Irish Club for males interested in 
dancing, a Mexican library. Group activities in church and mission, 
some of them excellently conceived and skilfully executed, have, to 
be sure, persisted. Schools, after a fashion, have cared for the young, 
but even here the opportunity for participation has been limited. Only 
three of the six schools serving Mexicans include the full quota of 
seven grades. South Dallas children, if and when they complete the 
fifth year, trudge across railroad tracks and business section to finish 
their work in East Dallas. Little Mexico scholastics, after passing six 
grades at Cumberland School, move north to Travis School, where 
white parents object to Mexican attendance and request that their own 
young be transferred to other schools. In West Dallas, Benito Juarez 
School, built to meet objections similar to those at Travis School, offers 
the first three grades and sends its alumni on to Cement City, farther 
west. Here, Mexican children meet white prejudice once more and the 
majority turn east finally to enter Cumberland. A two-mile journey 
along a fast traffic highway, however, precedes arrival. Lacking school 
busses or other transportation facilities, it is understandable how new 
interests and fascinations en route, gangs and other attractions reduce 
school attendance and promote delinquency. 
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Hurried through the English language when they do attend school, 
regimented in American patriotisms and historical episodes, told to 
forget Spanish, forbidden on occasion to speak their own language on 
the playground, these and other second-generation scholastics lose 
respect for their old-country-oriented parents; the parents, in turn, 
find difficulty in digesting the ridicule and attacks which their children 
wittingly and unwittingly levy against the Mexican customs and tra- 
ditions they revere. The result is loss of parental control. “I don’t 


like being a Mexican,” said one child; “I want to be an American.” “I 
don’t like the Catholic Church,” insisted another; “all the Mexicans 
go there.” Thus it is not inaccurate to state that, on the negative side, 
by lack of facilities and transportation the schools drive children into 
delinquency; on the positive side, by zeal for rapid Americanization, 
they separate the children from the only force which can finally and 
decisively regulate Mexican child and youth behavior—the Mexican 
home itself. 

In addition to decay of physical structure, absence of institutions, 
unwittingly divisive policies of the schools, instability in the home and 
loss of control by the church, a further evidence of lack of vigor and 
solidarity in the functioning of the Mexican community is the limited 
character of neighborhood visitation and exchange of counsel on inti- 
mate problems. In the sample of 32 families cited earlier, 13 visited 
their neighbors’ homes “never” or “rarely,” 18 “sometimes” or “often,” 
10, in turn, were visited by neighbors “never” or “rarely,” 22 “some- 
times” or “often.” Combining these, more than one-third did not 
“visit” at all. More significant than the number and frequency of these 
contacts is some measure of their vitality and quality. Considered from 
this standpoint, 11 of the families when worried about their problems 
did not talk with or ask help and advice from their neighbors; 8 sought 
such aid only “rarely”; 5, “sometimes”; and 8, “often.” Similarly, 
14 of the neighbors did not request personal counsel or did so only 
“rarely”; 17 consulted their neighbors. These results, abbreviated and 
preliminary, seem to be consistent with the other types of data assembled 
—on the one hand, social, economic, biological (health) and physical 
environment barriers that impede assimilation; on the other hand, 
limited, and altogether inadequate, facilities (home, church, school, 
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neighborhood, institutions) to solve the problems that necessarily 
arise incident to this assimilation. 

It would be satisfying to report that improvement in status, espe- 
cially residential movement outward from Little Mexico to one of 
the other Mexican colonies, signifies achievement due to hard work 
or to conditions favorable for advancement prevailing in Dallas. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. The Mexican arriving without money 
and without employment has remained where he first settled, migrat- 
ing in response to seasonal labor demands but returning again to the 
original point. He has not, for the most part, got ahead. If, how- 
ever, as a result of prior experiences before arrival in Dallas, he has 
brought some resources, some education, some occupation, he may 
have found it financially possible to move a few blocks farther north 
within Little Mexico itself, or to the adjacent North Dallas colony, 
or perhaps to East or West Dallas, reaching finally a position com- 
mensurate with his status on arrival. Case histories, in short, suggest 
that the successful Mexican has come with a somewhat superior back- 
ground which has enabled him, in turn, to make a more satisfactory 
adjustment; he is not, in the main, a self-made man who has risen by 
his own efforts in Dallas. 

The facts summarized in the foregoing pages indicate that there 
is no easv or unilateral solution to the ills of the Mexican population. 
For these ills are not merely Mexican—they are also American as 
well as local. One neglected factor should be reiterated: in the absence 
of opvortunity for participation, assimiliation does not and cannot 
occur. Mexican institutional and community life in Dallas is weak 
and incomplete. The reasons are clear. Mexican immigrants did not 
originally intend to remain, though they have, to be sure, done so and 
now prefer this country. Not committed to permanent settlement, they 
did not bring their institutions with them. Moreover, the majority 
who came were uneducated laborers. Other population elements— 
intellectuals, professionals, business men, even skilled laborers—were 
conspicuously few. The result so far as Dallas is concerned is, at best, 
a feeble, unrepresentative and more or less one-sided edition of the 
old country community. Excepting only the church, there is little of 
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a feeble, unrepresentative and more or less one-sided edition of the old 
country community. Excepting only the church, there is little of 
an institutional sort that commands loyalty and, as seen, religious ties, 
too, are steadily weakening. 

Adults can scarcely be expected to participate extensively in our 
culture, for they do not comprehend it and, steeped in the folk-ways 
of another land, are too old ever fully to learn. What then remains? 
Perhaps, only the children—the children whom the public schools are 
so earnestly weaning away from their elders and sending into the 
gangs and onto the streets. Perhaps, by a little more patience and a 
more understanding attitude, we could avoid the disorganizing effects 
of too rapid assimilation. Perhaps, the answer educationally to Mexi- 
can problems in Dallas is one that even Mexicans themselves will 
understand and welcome—not more English but more Spanish for 
Mexican children; not more American but more Mexican history, lit- 
erature and art inculcated in the classroom. Such a process would 
require more time, but it would more effectively bridge the gap between 
youth and adults and more nearly equalize the rates of assimilation for 
the two generations. Perhaps, in fact as well as in theory, the longest 
way around is the shortest way home. 
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CALL FOR A CIVILIZED MINORITY 


Tue Duty or THE Epucatep Minp, dy Charles W. Pipkin. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. 


when the fervor of contemporary discussion obscures the perspec- 

tive of the masses, can yet retire now and then from the heat of 
controversy and deal with the perplexing questions of the moment in 
terms of principles and ideals rather than of short-sighted expedience. 
Of such are the materials of Mr. Pipkin’s book, which is in reality a 
collection of his recent addresses and articles. 

Ordinarily collected essays are weakened by the heterogeneous 
occasions or subjects that called them forth. But in The Duty of the 
Educated Mind a central theme is constantly observed—a theme 
succinctly stated in the title and reémphasized in every chapter of the 
book. Mr. Pipkin has endeavored here to “suggest .. . the present duty 
of the university-trained mind in this uncertain and insecure period of 
world history.” And he takes up in turn the problems of world peace, 
a planned society, and the philosophy of the New Deal. He declares 
against fascism, advocates the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations and the World Court, favors the creation of a new 
social order “putting man and his rights above all else,” and believes 
that the New Deal policies (as he could observe them in 1934) repre- 
sent a beginning in the right direction. 

Central in his philosophy is the idealistic assumption that the intel- 
lectual minority of the country can save it from its present follies. Even 
when this optimism flags, he still holds that if America and its individual 
citizens are to achieve peace and security, “It is then the chief duty of 
the educated mind in these times to create the conditions which make 
a planned society possible. The obligations of the educated mind were 
never more insistently social. There can be no isolation of the scholar 
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from the chaos of the world in which he lives. He is part of its anarchy, 
and he must become an important factor in the world’s progress toward 
sanity.” 

Several chapters devoted to problems more restricted in scope are 
revealed sufficiently by their titlkes—“The Challenge of Childhood to 
Louisiana,” “The Southern Philosophy of States’ Rights,” “Codperative 
Citizenship in a Bi-racial Society.” 

Perhaps the most substantial essay in the book is his “Social Legis- 
lation in the South.” It outlines in a clear and harsh detail the plight 
of the South, showing how the growing industrialization of the region 
since the Civil War has been accomplished almost entirely at the 
expense of the worker. Organization of labor for purposes of regulating 
minimum wages and maximum hours is still in its infancy; the woeful 
inadequacy of labor laws throughout the South is paralleled only by 
the inefficiency of their administration. Child labor is far more prevalent 
here than in any other section of the country, and it is not difficult to 
believe that women and children are exploited in considerable degree 
under the existing laxity of inspection. 

Before the Social Security bill was passed by Congress no Southern 
state had social legislation that was in any respect adequate, but the 
recent awakening leaves Mr. Pipkin optimistic that a new order may 
be forthcoming. His caution is plain, however: the myth of Southern 
individualism has been a useful weapon in the hands of the unscrup- 
ulous, who have been able thus far to slow up the passage of a good 
deal of progressive legislation (such as adequate regulation of child 
labor, “safety and comfort” statutes for women, regulation of night 
work and rest periods, and the like). And the probability is strong that 
this same false appeal to a specious ideal may be used again in the future 
to good purpose unless the educated class unites to resist such propa- 
ganda. Witness a typical statement of the Georgia Power Company, 
which illustrates Mr. Pipkin’s point: “Fair-minded, straight-thinking, 
eager—the workers of Georgia weld her resources and advantages into 
a productive tool which creates profit for themselves and those whose 
investments make production possible.” Certainly the “insulting” 
language of this advertisement (Mr. Pipkin’s adjective) is plain to 
those who know how to read it. 
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In contrast to this carefully constructed essay are several commence- 
ment addresses, which, for all their polysyllabic dignity, strike a distinct- 
ly derivative note. With ideas common to the most anemic editorial 
pages, they roll and surge with the now-meaningless catchwords of the 
desk-pounding orator. Thus “Scholarship is the great tradition of using 
the intelligence to gain a larger measure of freedom in human and 
social action . . . Chaos has continued its jungle concatenations, but now 
and again the protection of human personality has been advanced.” 
And again: “Today the individual lives in a world of insecurity, which 
destroys his strength of body and denies him through unemployment 
the moral respect due to a worker making an honest living. Conditions 
of insecurity for millions of citizens haunt the councils of state legisla- 
tures and the national Congress. Business is either greedily predatory 
on an adventitious basis, or is seeking government subsidies. The 
economic structure which should provide welfare becomes without 
social idealism or economic thought a system of breadlines rather than 
a wisely planned basis supporting the good life of all the people.” 

In spite of the frequent turgidity of Mr, Pipkin’s style, however, he 
has said a great deal that is sound; and he is at his best when dealing 
with problems affecting the South. So far, however, his essays have 
been either expository or very broadly advisory. Mr. Pipkin possesses 
a competent analytical mind and apparently has easy access to factual 
sources. It is to be hoped that he will turn now to the formulation of 
more specific plans of action that he thinks will lead the South and 
then the nation into a new era of peace and security. With such a 
program to fight for, the educated classes might then be aided in 
exerting the leavening influence of an awakened minority. 

CLaupE SIMPson. 


SON OF THE DELTA 
Son oF Haman, dy Louis Cochran. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
ANY OF US who follow the fortunes of Southern litera- 
ture have been much dissatisfied with the treatment the 
Mississippi Delta has received at the hands of sundry 


gentlemen, from Faulkner to Young. But at last I think we have 
something. I say “think.” A good list of adjectives can be accurately 
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applied to Son of Haman. It is vigorous, honest, straightforward. It is 
sinewy and rich with the richness of humanity on the soil. But more 
telling than that is the fact that in this, his third novel, Louis Cochran 
speaks with an original and authentic voice concerning one son of the 
Delta. 

The son is not Mr. Cochran. The son is Lije “Smith,” born of the 
prostitute Nancy and a passing conquesting Nordic. From New Orleans, 
Nancy brings her baby to Delta City, in Mississippi, where she lives in 
a tenant-farm shack as the mistress of Dink Malone, owner of one of 
Delta City’s five saloons. This squalor and his paternal heritage shape 
in Lije two passions: his inordinate love for his mother, and his 
determination to make money wherewith he can improve Nancy’s lot. 

Toward this end he plans—and early voices this plan—to marry 
Elizabeth, daughter of Martin Fortenberry, the town’s moneyed 
citizen. Competition in the form of Thomas Cronbone, a young New 
Orleans lawyer, he uneasily dismisses as negligible. Meanwhile, he 
accepts Dink’s offer of a partnership in a sawmill, and the management 
of the town’s first steam gin under Fortenberry. During the construction 
of the gin he sees more and more of Elizabeth, and—depending on 
your interpretation—does or does not seduce her. But he undoubtedly 
loves her, and believes she loves him. 

Terrifically shocked and embittered, therefore, when she suddenly 
marries Cronbone and leaves town, Lije, after a drinking spree, declares 
his intention of marrying one of the town’s prostitutes. 

This is the skeleton of the book. Without draping it very much Mr. 
Cochran has managed somehow to give the story color, distinction, 
and abounding life, and as a result, emerges suddenly as a writer of 
very real and fine talent. I do not mean he is full-blown. Son of Haman 
lacks much of the fine polish a complete craftsman would have given 
it. It is almost too straightforward; it does not develop fully enough; 
it has naiveté. But it reveals what is vastly better than Mr. Cochran’s 
second novel (I shan’t mention the first), and even shows artistic growth 
between its first chapter and its last—a rare achievement. That is why 
I look for really impressive work from Mr. Cochran in the succeeding 
two novels of the trilogy which Son of Haman introduces. 

ArtTHuR COLEMAN. 
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A:TEXAS DIALECT 


THE SPEECH OF East Texas, by Oma Stanley (American Speech Re- 
prints and Monographs, No. 2.) Columbia University Press, New York. 


R. STANLEY is by no means the first person to be inter- 

M ested in the variety of American English spoken in Texas. 

For a number of years brief articles, busily exhibiting 

curiosa, have found their way into the public press or have been more 

privately interred in Dialect Notes, American Speech, and other such 

scholarly journals. But most of this attention has been centered on 

matters of vocabulary. Mr. Hyder Rollins’s “A West Texas Word 

List” and J. Frank Dobie’s “Stories in Texas Names” are typical of 

the interesting and rather important work of collecting data that must 
go on before much linguistic synthesis can proceed. 

The Speech of East Texas is a work of an entirely different cast, 
however. A thoroughly scholarly monograph, Mr. Stanley’s book is 
based upon extensive field work in fourteen counties in East Texas, 
plus twenty-five or thirty years of previous residence in the area. He 
has returned to the region with an ear sharpened by residence in the 
East, and as a trained phonetician has transcribed the speech of the 
natives in ample detail. 

The book is not of general interest, but only because the frequent 
use of phonetic notation has created a barrier more apparent than real. 
A good many of his findings should, however, interest at least the dis- 
criminating residents of his region. “The speech of East Texas,” he 
says, with a forthrightness that would scarcely appeal to a hopeful 
schoolmarm, “like natural speech everywhere is free from self- 
consciousness. Nobody is concerned with speech as a succession of 
sounds, but only as a mode of expression. The schools have had no 
perceptible influence . . . in changing the sounds of speech, for in East 
Texas, as everywhere, children pay their grudging observance to the 
rules only in the schoolroom.” 

Concerning the so-called Texas drawl, Mr. Stanley sanely remarks 
that “East Texas speech may seem leisurely to the visitor from the 
East. But this quality is due to the lack of variety in intonation, the 
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lack of nervous tension and corresponding laxness of articulation, the 
greater nasality, the lengthening of vowels and development of glide 
sounds, diphthongs, and even triphthongs . .. Although the fastest East 
Texas speaker is probably slower than a speedy New Yorker, it is 
doubtful that the slowest East Texan is noticeably slower than the 
slowest New Yorker.” Certainly he is correct in ascribing monotony of 
intonation, laxness of articulation, and a noticeable degree of nasality 
to East Texas speech. 

One of the most interesting details of Mr. Stanley’s study is one 
which he himself has in part overlooked. There are a number of words, 
most of them homely and associated with everyday life, whose pro- 
nunciation is at variance with the spelling (probably because the word 
has been preserved almost completely by oral tradition). A large 
number of these words have been respelled according to current 
pronunciation, and exist, at least locally, in forms differing from the 
conventional dictionary spellings. Examples are romp and stomp (with 
vowel as in ah or awe) from tramp and stamp (which have been 
preserved with slightly different connotations) ; mammy, beside mama; 
sassy, beside the more formal saucy; gal, with its pert colloquialism, 
beside the historical girl; rile, beside roil; varmint beside vermin 
(which would not be connected with the familiar form by the average 
American); and the back-slapping pardner, beside which partner is 
colorless. The more colloquial members of each pair are in many cases 
known throughout America: indeed, not infrequently the historical 
form of the word is now “learned,” and has been completely displaced 
by the more “popular” term. Drouth for drought is a simple variant 
spelling, with no semantic distinction. 

Mr. Stanley has made a valuable population study in which he 
establishes the provenience of the early Texas settlers. He finds the 
authorities agreed that the bulk of the migration into Texas during 
the ’thirties and ’forties was “mainly from the southern states.” Thus 
one should expect to find a preservation of southern characteristics in 
speech—particularly of the “Hill Type . . . which is current in south- 
western Virginia, western North Carolina, the hill country of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Alabama, northern Louisiana, and elsewhere.” 
The plantation type, found in the lowlands and the coastal plains, is 
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present in only a small proportion of the whites, but is spoken by all 
the Negro population. That the East Texas speech has been only 
slightly contaminated is due to the large Negro element, which has 
been effective in keeping out foreigners. Immigrants from northern 
and eastern United States also have constituted a negligible fraction 
(though probably for different reasons). 

The ambitious Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 
will eventually present in graphic form even more detailed information 
about East Texas speech than Mr. Stanley has gathered. His work 
has been so thorough and so careful, however, that it should be an 
invaluable guide to the Atlas staff; and it is doubtful that many new 
facts will be discovered unless a new generation of speech habits 
should manifest itself before the Atlas field workers invade the region. 


CLAUDE SIMPSON. 





MEXICO 


Litrte DauGuTErR oF Mexico, dy Catharine Ulmer Stoker. Dealey 
and Lowe, Dallas. 


NCE in a while a juvenile book is published that is of interest 

() not only to children but also to grown-ups. Such a book is 

Little Daughter of Mexico by Catharine Ulmer Stoker. This 

book possesses a dual appeal because the author has the ability to write 

simple yet interesting narrative prose. The typically Mexican scene is 

skilfully drawn, some of the characterization is good, the story, though 

a stock one, is fresh enough to hold the attention of even the adult 
reader, and the information included is varied and interesting. 

By relating her story through the experiences of a native family, 
one of whose daughters is the title character, Miss Stoker is able to 
reveal many different phases of Mexican life. 

The young reader will, of course, be absorbed in the story itself 
which traces the success of the poor girl, Amalia, who makes her 
dream of some day becoming a great singer come true. One follows 
Amalia from the poverty-stricken hut where she lives with her parents 
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and brothers and sisters, to San Luis Potosi where her father finally 
secures work after giving up drinking, then to Mexico City where she 
continues her studies in voice, and finally to New York where the 
“little daughter of Mexico,” as a protegee of an already famous 
singer, makes her debut at the Metropolitan Opera. 

The chief value of the book, however, lies in its portrayal of Mexican 
life. Descriptions of such scenes as the children gathering sunas, the 
mother making sortillas, and the father burning charcoal in anticipa- 
tion of his trip to the village on market day enable children to picture 
the life of the Mexican peom. At the same time such pictures strike a 
happy chord of recognition in the minds of adults who have witnessed 
such scenes in that very interesting southern country. Also of educa- 
tional value are the descriptions of the industries such as the mine and 
the smelter, of historical places such as Guadalupe Shrine and Xochi- 
milco, and of typically Mexican customs and entertainments such as 
holiday observance and bull fights. 

In like manner the chief charm of the book lies in the success with 


which the author captures the Mexican temperament and in the way 
in which she translates the spirit of the foreign idiom into English. 
Thus, Little Daughter of Mexico will prove worthwhile to young 
readers because of its story, its information, its style, the attractive 
printing and the interesting illustrations by Theobold Holsopple. 
Dorotuy Nett WHALEY. 
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